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(Great Northern Player) 
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(Great Northern Player) 
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(Great Northern Player) 
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ADAM POULSEN 
(Great Northern Player) 
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MATHILDE BARING 
Appears only in ECLAIR FILMS 





























MISS AUGUSTA BLODE 
(Great Northern Player) 





JULIA STEWART 
Appears only in ECLAIR FILMS 
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HER®MERT PRIOR 
(Majestic Film Co.) 
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The Better Inf luence 


Majestic 


bv Edwin Ryman) 


Henry Marion sat in the little, old The room in which he sat was a lovely. 


fashioned country parlor where he won | peaceful spot, but it seemed now to reflect 
his bride less than three vears before, con: the gloom of the bowed fieure. clad in 


Bs 
RES 





Death of Mrs. Marion 


vulsed with grief over her loss. She hal sombre black, drooping, with eyes fixed 
died in giving birth to a son upon whose — on the floor. 
face Marion refused to look. While he sat thus, there entered a wo- 
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man, past her youth, but retaining the 
girlishness of appearance indicating 
wholesome living and a serene mind. In 
her manner, as she approached, deference 
and affection mingled, she evidently 
longed to comfort and arouse him, but did 
not venture the familiarity of a mother. 
She was the mother of his dead wife, and, 
like himself, carried a heavy heart. But 
sorrowful as she was, she manifested none 
of the rebelliousness which characterized 
his attitude. She did her best to console 
and divert him, suggesting different top- 
ics for discussion, but he either did not 
reply, or answered in monosyllables. 
Finally she left the room and returned 
with her hands full of letters which she 
laid before him. He broke the seal of 
one, read it listlessly, and tossed it aside. 
Another and another he served similarly. 
Then he turned to her with a despairing 
gesture. ‘‘What do they know about it? 
Not one of them has suffered as I suffer.”’ 

She softly withdrew and came back 
with his infant son in his arms. The 
yearning tenderness with which she gath- 
ered the baby into the hollow of her neck 
and laid his soft cheek to hers spoke more 
eloquently than words could have done of 
her devoted love for the child, her dead 
daughter’s legacy. The father, in the sel- 
fishness of his grief, did not seem to see 
her pathetic fondness. 

Take him away! I can only think of 
what his life has cost me. I cannot bear 
to look at him!’’ 

Ilaving uttered these cruel words he 
rushed from the room. His mother-in-law 
sat down and clasped the little bundle to 
her heart. 

‘“You have me, dear, to care for you,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘I will not fail you while 
I live. But oh, may I be spared as long 
as you need me!”’ 

While she caressed the child and ut- 
tered this fervent prayer, her son-in-law 
returned, dressed for traveling, a satchel 
in his hand. She uttered an exclamation 


of surprise and apprehension. 
Ilenry, where are you going?”’ 

‘I’ve got to get away,’’ he answered, 
defiantly. ‘‘I can’t stand it, to stay 
around here where everything reminds 
me of what has happened. The boy will 
be well cared for, with you. I'll see that 
you have what you need. But | must get 
a change somehow. I shall go to pieces 
here. It is much better for me to go to 
New York and throw myself into the cur- 
rent of life there. You and the child can 
stay here where conditions are healthful 
and good. I’ll write regularly.’’ He was. 
impatient to be off. 

‘*Aren’t you going to look at your son 
before you go?’’ she asked, reproachfully.. 
Ile drew aside a fold of the embroidered 
blanket and gazed mournfully into the 
tiny face, put his handkerchief to his eyes 
and abruptly left the room. 


* * * 


“Why, 


Five years later, in Henry Marion’s 
bachelor apartment in New York City, he 
smoked and laughed and sang snatches of 
song with two of the boon companions 
who helped him pass the time and forget. 
On a little table, empty glasses and a 
‘‘cooler’’ told that the hilarity of the three 
was not all the overflow of natural gaiety. 
They were discussing what to do next. 
They wanted to do ‘‘something different,’’ 
something which would make their friends 
‘sit up’’ when they heard of it. One after 
another proposed a plan. Marion’s was 
the last and his companions exclaimed, 
“Just the thing.’’ They would visit a 
revival meeting conducted in a neighbor- 
ing hall by a young Salvation Army girl, 
who was a ‘‘peach,’’ Marion said, al- 
though a saint. They would take with 
them the lively widow, Mrs. Allan, who 
would never let any mad undertaking es- 
cape her, and the two girl friends who 
were always ready to follow her into any 
serape. They would confront the chief 
saint with the prime sinner. What a jolly 
contrast the two women would present. 
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No sooner said than done. The trio put 
on their hats and coats, lit up, and left 
the room, all laughing and talking at 
once. 

The revival meeting was in progress 
when the party of six entered the hall, 
the girls giggling, the widow carrying her 
head high, the men full of unsuppressed 
delight at their own cleverness. The Sal- 
vation Army girl was on the platform. 





‘You shall!’’ said the Salvation Army 
girl, and she prayed as never before, 
prayed till the tantalizing, scoffing men 
and women before her hid their faces, and 
when she ceased they slunk, shamefaced, 
one by one, out of the hall. 

A telegram was awaiting Marion when 
he returned to his apartment. It was 
from his brother-in-law, and read: 


The Revival Meeting 


She changed color for an instant, but her 
steady gaze did not falter. The intruders 
stared impudently up at her as they took 
seats almost at her very feet. 

‘‘We have come te be prayed for,’’ said 
the widow, lightly. ‘‘We want you to 
tell the Lord what a bad lot we are and 
ask Him what He is going to do about it.’’ 

“Yes, we want you to pray for us,’’ 
chimed the others. ‘‘Fire away!’’ ‘‘Go 


ahead!’ ‘‘Let’s have it!’’ 


** Mother 
very suddenly. 


away this morning 
Heart disease. Oppor- 
tunity to send boy to you by Salvation 
Army officer.’’ 

This brother-in-law had always resented 
the manner in which the boy had been, 
as he said, ‘‘dumped’’ on his mother. As 
soon as her gentle guardianship was re- 
moved, the lad was forthwith hurried 
away from the only home he had ever 
known to a parent he had never seen. 


passed 
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Something like indignation for the man- 
ner in which his son was being treated 
arose in Marion. He walked up and down 
the room, opened the drawer to his desk 
and took out a collection of pictures in 
Ile stood 
them up in a row and studied them, his 
heart softening as he thought that soon, 
very soon, the boy would be there. 


* * & 


various stages of development. 


‘Your son is at the barracks. Will you 
call for him here or shall we send him to 
you?”’ 

This was the message which came over 
the telephone to Marion two days later. 
Curious to see the inside of the barracks, 
hoping to meet the girl who had prayed 
so earnestly for her tormentors, and an 
impatience which had been growing since 
the arrival of the telegram to see his boy 
led Marion to answer: ‘‘I will come for 
him now, at once.’’ 

The Salvation Army girl was evidently 
high in authority ; she had an office to her- 
self. A guard was standing before the 
door. Ile ushered Marion into the room. 
Was that his son talking so confidentially 
with the girl, that splendid, manly little 
fellow? What had the father been think- 
ing of all these years to miss the com- 
panionship of that bright, winsome per- 
sonality? Ile was for claiming his rights 
at once and carrying off the boy without 
delay, but he, completely captured by the 
girl, protested that he was going to stay 
there and be a Salvation Army boy, and 
it was only by dint of much persuasion 
that his rightful protector could induce 
him to leave his refuge. 

* cd * 


The boy did not forget his Salvation 
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Army friends. Whenever he spied a group 
of them on the corner with drum and tam- 
bourine he would break away from his 
father and run to the spot where the sing- 
ing and exhorting were going on, hoping 
each time that the girl would be there. At 
last, one day, she was there, sweeter and 
dearer than ever, in her poke-bonnet, as 
she sang and prayed. The boy pushed 
ard elbowed his way through the crowd 
and slipped his hand into hers. She smiled 
down lovingly upon him and clasped the 
little clinging fingers while she went on 
with work. Marion, who had fol- 
lowed as best he could, stood with uncov- 
ered head while she prayed. As luck 
would have it, the giddy widow and her 
girl friends were just returning from a 
shopping expedition. They nudged one 
another and tittered as they passed, but 
Marion did not even see them. 

Soon after this the Salvation Army girl 
received a letter from Marion. ‘‘The boy 
ard | both feel,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that no one 
knows as you do how to be good. May we 
come for a lesson by our two selves?’’ and 


the Salvation Army girl answered ‘‘ Yes.’” 
Bd * % 


her 


Into the apartment which had been the 
scene of many a earousal and which was 
now kept the highwater mark of rigid 
decorum for the sake of the boy, Henry 
Marion led the Salvation Army girl one 
day and untied the strings of her bonnet 
and laid it aside. Then he took her dear 
face in his hands and kissed it and said: 
“When you asked for a blessing on me 
that night you did not know you would 
answer your own prayer,’’ and the Salva- 
tion Army girl stooped and kissed the 
voy. ‘‘Tle is your blessing,’’ she said. 


ahead 


@ 
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(By Alice Ward Bailey) 











Life or Gold 


(Republic) 

















had 
met to consider what could be done about 


Jacob Garbell’s four children 
their father’s growing miserliness. It was 
the hour when they usually went to work, 
for Jacob had found places for them all, 
but they lingered with their outdoor gar- 
ments on, asking one another what was 
to be done. ‘‘He is actually getting too 
stingy to eat,’’ said Rachel, the eldest. 
‘This morning he pushed his plate away 
before he had eaten half a dozen mouth- 
fuls, saving, ‘There is enough there to last 
me a week if I don’t overeat.’ His clothes 
I have patched until you can’t tell what 
was the original material. Look at this!’’ 
She opened a sewing bag on the table and 
held up a sock without a heel, into which 
she was weaving yarn enough to make 
a new one. 

‘Tle isn’t much shabbier than I am,”’ 
said Franz, showing how he had outgrown 
“*T can’t 
in a decent place because I look 


his coat and trousers. get work 
as I do.’ 
eried Carlotta, the 
third in point of age, and she jingled a 
bunch of keys which she had picked up 
‘“‘T am going to search 
until I find out where he hides his money. 


, 


‘Courage, dears,’ 


from the desk. 


It is somewhere in this house, for he 
would never trust a bank.’’ 

The others besought her not to arouse 
their father’s evil temper, but little Peter 
laughed and clapped his hands. ‘‘Do, 
do,’’ he cried, ‘‘and buy me some toys. | 
never had any.’’ 

Carlotta told off the keys one by one. 
she 
‘‘And this one is the key to his 
desk; this belongs to an old trunk in the 


‘This one locks the big front door,’’ 
said. 


attic, but there is nothing in it but papers. 
I went through it to see. she 
jerked a heavy brass key from the ring, 


‘*T still have to identify.”’ 


This one,’’ 


‘*Quick, quick, some one is coming,’’ 

‘It is father himself.’’ 
‘*Put the key back on the ring,’ 

Franz. 


eried Rachel. 
" urged 
Hide it.’’ 
Carlotta thrust the key into her blouse 


‘*No, there isn’t time. 


just as her father entered, and threw the 

ring on the desk where she found it. 
‘What 

Jacob, coming in. 


does this mean?’’ crowled 


“Why aren’t you at 
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Consciousness 
of guilt made them all voluble. 

**Father,’’? said Rachel, ‘‘Joseph Os- 
trander wishes to marry me, as you very 
well know, beeause he has told you so, 
and | have no money for eclothes.’’ 


work, every one of you?”’ 


‘*“Where are your wages for the past 
four vears?”’ 

‘| have spent them on food for the fam- 
ilv. because that which you supplied was 
sO poor. — 

"2 3 have 
charge of a good business of my own if 


said Franz, ‘‘eould 


you would advance a paltry thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Where would | get a thousand dol- 
lars?’’ exploded his father. ‘‘Do you 
think | am made of money ?’’ 

‘| have never had a top, or a ball, or 
pleaded little Peter. 

“Tops! And balls! And marbles! 
What next? What do you want?’’? He 
turned to Carlotta. 

‘‘Nothing, father,’’ she said, meekly, 
for she was afraid he would shake her by 
the shoulder and the key would fall to the 


tloor. 


anv marbles,” 


“Go to work, and don’t let me hear 
another word,’? he commanded, but be- 
fore they could get away Stephen and 
Matthew Bode entered. It was evident 
they had some scheme, for while Matthew 
portfolio, Stephen conferred 
with Franz behind his father’s back. ‘‘We 
would advance part of the money, and 
Kranz 


opened al 


part, and he would soon get it 
hack.’ Jacob waited to hear no more, 
hut drove the two Bedes and his son out 
of the house. As soon as he was alone 
he caught up the bunch of keys and left 
the room. 

In the cellar of Jacob Garbell’s home 
he had built a small which 


could be entered only by a trap door un- 


chamber, 


der the stairs in the hall, where there was 
Every day, when he had 
sent his children off to work, Jacob lifted 
this door, which elosed with a spring be- 


a sort of closet. 
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hind him, and spent an hour looking over 
his treasures in the seeret room. ‘There 


was no opening in this room except the 








Locked In 


trap door and a small aperture for ven- 
tilation, communicating with the outer 
wall. It was more like a safe than a 
room—narrow, close, dark, and cold as 
Jacob’s heart, but it was his Paradise. 
When his long, thin legs dangled from the 
trap door in search of a box which he 
had brought down into the hidden echam- 
ber for a step, they fairly trembled with 
eagerness. There were also two salt bags 
stuffed with sawdust. This comprised 
the furniture. But when Jacob had lit a 
candle and set it on the box and had 
seated himself on the floor with the bags 
between his knees, he was happy. 


Krom one of the bags he produced a 
necklace of brilliants, saying, ‘‘Come out, 
my prety sparklers! There are plenty 
of wealthy women would like to buy you 

and let everybody know I had money. 
No one knows I have you. Stone by stone 
From the other bag he 
took a string of gold coins, saying, ‘‘There 
vou are, my beauties! 


I saved you.’’ 


How they would 
snap you up if they knew I had you!”’ 
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While he fondles them, he hears a click. 
The lock has snapped in the trap door. 
Never mind; he has the key. The hour is 
over; he must go back. He takes out the 
bunch of keys, cannot find the one he 
seeks, throws up his arms with a gesture 
of despair. He is shut into the secret 
room without a key! 

The candle is burned out. By matches 
which he lights, one after another, he 
searches in a frenzy for some means of 
escape, shakes the ventilator, hammers on 
the door. Intervals of darkness separate 
these efforts. At last there are no matches. 
Ile throws himself on the ground in an 
agony of fear. 

* * * 

A erack of light appears around the 
trap door. A pair of stout legs feel their 
way. The light of a candle, shining from 
the hall above, surrounds them. Stephen 
Bode drops beside the prostrate figure of 
Jacob. He arouses him, rubs his hands, 
speaks to his brother above. A ladder is 
let down into the room, and Jacob is 
assisted to ascend. 

He * % 

A changed man is Jacob Garbell. : His 
terrible experience has shaken his being 
to its very center and prepared him for a 
new birth. As he sits by his desk in the 
room where he spurned the offer of the 
Bodes and drove his children from him, 
his whole manner indicates a righteous 
purpose and determination to be of use. 
A fashionably dressed woman enters. He 
takes out the chain of brilliants and she 
exclaims over their beauty. They confer 
over the price. The transfer is made. 
She goes away, possessing the stones, and 
Jacob puts the money he has received for 
them carefully into a drawer of his desk. 

Then he writes a letter: 

‘*First National Bank—Dear Sirs: I 
wish to make a deposit of $10,000 in gold 
coin and $25,000 in bills. 


ger at once. 


Send a messen- 
Let him bring a check book. 


“JACOB GARBELL.’’ 


The messenger is prompt in appearing, 
receives the bills and the coins and writes 
a receipt for them. Ile hands the check 








The Rescue 


hook to the depositor. Jacob writes a 
check, tears it out of the book, and laughs 
as he holds it up. Never has he been so 
pleased with himself. It reads: ‘‘Pay 
to Frank Garbell the sum of one thousand 
and no-100 dollars.’’ 

Franz has been lingering outside the 
door. Perhaps he has expected some such 
result of the change in his father. He 
comes when his father calls and takes the 


check. Gratefully he presses his father’s 
hand. The Bode brothers enter and they, 
too, exclaim over the check and shake 


Jacob’s hand. 

“*Next!’’ calls the happy father, and 
writes another cheek, which reads: 

‘Pay to Rachel Garbell tne sum of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

Rachel is called in and shown the cheek. 
She throws her arms around her father’s 
neck. Not only can she buy clothes now, 
but furniture for the little house she has 
been hoping some time to have. Carlotta 
follows wistfully. 

What shall be done with Carlotta, the 
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careless, carefree Carlotta? 
erates and writes again: 
“To the Principal of the 


Jacob's Change of 


PHOTOPLAY 


Jacob delib- 


hill Sehool— 





Heart 
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Dear Madam: I wish to place my daugh- 
ter in your school—”’ 


Carlotta clasps her hands. 


Last of all, little Peter slides in and 
slips his hand into his father’s. Jacob 
pats him on the head. 


“They must not all be spendthrifts. 
Peter shall open an account at the bank 
with a beautiful new ten-dollar gold 
piece.’’ So the last legend reads: 


‘*Peter Garbell. In account with the 
First National Bank. Received $10.’’ 


The miser is a miser no more. In the 
cold, dark, underground chamber he has 
been faee to face with HIMSELF: has 
seen his life in all its ugliness and has re- 
solved to escape from the narrow prison 
into which he had shut himself with his 
treasures. 


The bags are empty. The treasures are 
gone to be of use. Jacob’s heart has 
opened, like the bags, and its gold is seek- 
ing beneficiaries. Soon the name of Gar- 
bell, heretofore uttered with loathing and 
contempt by the world, will be a name to 
speak with respect and affection, for when 
charity so bravely begins at home, it does 
not stop there. 


ow 








MY BABY’S VOICE 


My Baby's Voice 


(Thanhouser) 
lid . ce nate eas . . i 





Rose Scott is a stenographer in the of- 
fice of wealthy John Mackey, and is wooed 
by a clerk there, one Merwin. But Mr. 
Mackey himself takes a fancy to her and 
she becomes Mrs. John Mackey. Ten vears 
elapse and we find the Mackeys and their 
little daughter, Ruth, on a pleasure trip. 
Ruth makes friends with the hotel switch- 
hoard operator and to amuse herself uses 
the phone in her own room to talk to the 
little lady at the ‘‘board.’’ 

Kor the first time since the old office 
days the Mackeys meet Merwin. Mackey 
finds his time very much oceupied with 
his business projects. Mrs. Mackey though 
has time aplenty on her hands, time to 
renew the old friendship with Merwin. 
With Ruth they go walking through the 
pretty city, for her husband is too busy 
with his affairs to do even that—even 
though he is on a ‘‘pleasure trip.’’ So 
Merwin ‘‘fills in’’ nicely as an escort and 
makes himself very agreeable to the moth- 
er and daughter. 

But Merwin’s designs are not innocent. 
Ile tells the wife that he wants her to de- 
sert her husband. Instantly she spurns 
him, flees from him—she realizes that 
their friendship has been carried too far. 

Then some evenings elapse, and putting 
her daughter to bed, she goes to her hus- 
band to find that he ean not stay with 
her even of nights; even then do the busi- 
ness appointments call him. In a rush of 
anger she decides to leave him, and she 
tells him everything in a note expressing 
her resentment of his neglect She tells 
Merwin on the telephone that she will 
join him, and the girl at the switchboard 
happens to hear. 


Immediately the ‘‘hello girl’s’’ mind is 
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made up. She will act in the wife’s own 
best interests swiftly. She pulls out the 
plug connecting the clerk’s phone with 
that in the wife’s room and switches the 
wile’s line on to the phone in little Ruth’s 
room, So, instead of falling into Merwin’s 
tolls she hears the sweet, clear voice of 
her child saying, **Ilello, mamma, did you 
want me?”’ 

The baby’s voice aets as cold water on 
her anger. She is shocked into reason, 
and rushes to the table on which lays the 
note, and tears the missive into bits. 

in the meantime Merwin tries frantic- 
ally to get the wife's room on the phone 
again. Finally he does sueceed in get- 
ting an answer from the brainy hello gurl, 
who says, “‘Sorry, but that line is busy.”’ 
but Merwin sticks to his task and compels 
the operator to give him the line. 

Little Muss Operator, however, has won 
the great game for all that, for when the 
wife does talk to him, she says, ‘‘I’ve 
changed my mind. I'll not go out this 
evening.’’ Whereupon smiles are brought 
to the angels—through the efforts of a 
mere little “‘hello girl.”’ 








Miss Jennie Spangler was the winner of last month’s 


*’ contest 


“Guess 








GUESS: The first one sending us the correct title of this 
+) picture we will award one year’s subscription to The Photo- 
play Magazine. Send in your guess. 
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The Mystery of Souls 


A Thrilling Drama of Powerful Incidents, Performed by 
Clever Actors 
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(Avarice leads to the betrayal of a sa- 
cred trust, to conspiracy, crime, humilia- 
tion, and death. Many of the vital inei- 
dents hinge upon that mysterious phenom- 
enon—lhypnotic influence. The heroine’s 
happy issue out of all her afflictions forms 
a cheerful offset and poetically just con- 
clusion to dark chapters of a dramatic 
story. ) 


Characters 
Krank Alberti; Lydia, his ward; Bernard 
and Fritz, unscrupulous scoundrels; Lu- 
clen Vernon—Lydia’s rescuer. 


The Plot 

Frank Alberti is the guardian of Ly- 
dia, and according to his brother’s will, 
in the event of her death, will be enriched 
by her fortune. As we watch him think- 
ing deeply in his study, it is clear that 
evil thoughts are working in his brain. 
The demon of greed takes possession of 
him, and he plots the destruction of Ly- 
dia in order to enjoy her fortune. He 
chooses as an instrument for his purposes 
one Bernard, an unscrupulous scoundrel. 
It is agreed that Lydia is to be murdered, 
but Bernard intends keeping Lydia alive 
so that he may use his power to extort 
money from Alberti. 


The Crime 
In pursuance of the plot, Alberti takes 
Lydia to the seaside and while there pro- 
poses a pleasure jaunt in a boat. Bernard, 
disguised as a boatman, puts the little 
party into his craft and rows them out to 
sea. When the boat is well away from 


the shore, Bernard pulls the plug out of 
the bottom, the boat fills with water and 
rapidly sinks. Alberti, who is prepared 
for this, dives into the water, and with a 
Then 
follows one of the most astounding pict- 


friend of his swims to the shore. 


ures ever seen, V1z., a rescue under water. 
Lydia is seen sinking down, still deeper 
down in the green water. With a frantic 
effort she rises, but again sinks. Shooting 
through the filmy depths comes Bernard 
on rescue bent. Ile siezes the by-now ex- 
hausted heroine and rises to the surface. 
Swimming with his burden to the rocks 
he clambers to a spot where a boat has 
been waiting for him. The unconscious 
Lydia is placed in the boat and rapidly 
rowed to a convenient landing stage, be- 
ing then carried to a waiting motor and 
hurried off to Vienna. 


The Consequences 

Alberti returns home, and as his friend 
Was Witness to the tragie accident result- 
ing in the drowning of Lydia, no suspicion 
rests upon the guilty man. Amid the con- 
dolenees of his friends he suceeeds in 
preserving an appropriately grief-stricken 
countenance. An unpleasant duty has vet 
to be performed, viz., the payment of Ber- 
nard. In handing over the money Alberti 
makes it clear that he does not wish eith- 
er to see or hear any more of his raseally 
confederate. Bernard goes off to Vienna 
intent on having a good time, and Alberti 
is left to enjoy the gold so guiltily ac- 
quired. Bernard is possessed of remark- 
able hypnotic power, and, on reaching 
the house where Lydia is held prisoner, 
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he subjects her to his influence. Bernard 
is accompanied by his accomplice, Fritz, 
and the pair meeting an Englishman, Ver- 
non, invite him to the gambling tables, 
hoping to enrich themselves. Luek is 
against them, and it is Vernon who 
wins. Having lost all his money, Bernard 
resolves to get Vernon into his power. 
Acting under his suggestion, Lydia decoys 
Vernon away and induces him to drink 
some drugged wine. It is enthralltig to 
Witness the clever acting which simulates 
so well a hypnotized person’s movements. 
Behind the girl we see the vision of the 
sinister figure of Bernard, master of her 
soul, impelling her to crime. Vernon hav- 
ing drunk the wine is overcome. 


Lydia Rescued 


In the gambling saloon below Bernard 
quarrels with another at the table and 
receives a blow which stuns him. ‘Thus 
rendered unconscious, his influence over 
Lydia is gone, and with a start she re- 
covers her faculties. In frantic anxiety 
she succeeds in arousing the stupefied 
Vernon to a sense of the dangers of his 
situation. A rope of curtains is hastily 
improvised, and Vernon escapes by way 
of a window. Lydia is about to follow, 
but at this moment Bernard in the saloon 
below recovers consciousness. His influ- 
ence is at once re-established. His shad- 
owy form is seen again, and after a brief, 
but pathetic struggle, Lydia’s brain is 
again made captive. Vernon, dazed and 
horrified, staggers along the street and 
succeeds in getting assistance to raid the 
place where Lydia is confined. Bernard 
and Fritz, however, escape by a secret 
passage through which they had intended 
to make away with the body of Vernon. 
Lydia is rescued, but in her hypnotized 





state all efforts to help her or to extract 
information are frustrated. 


Humiliation 

Without money, and in_ desperate 
straits, Bernard telegraphs for Alberti to 
come at once to Vienna. He receives the 
message, and at first spurns it, but a 
guilty conscience whispers that he dare 
not refuse. It is humiliating to know that 
he is at the mercy of villains, but he must 
go. Anticipating that money is the objet, 
he takes a liberal supply of notes with 
him. Bernard meets him at the station, 
but Fate has decreed that Vernon, who in- 
tends leaving Vienna, should see them 
both. He at onee follows them to an inn, 
and then calls the police. It is clear that 
no love is lost between the three conspir- 
ators. A heated argument takes place, and 
under the influence of threatening looks 
and gestures Alberti is induced to part 
with more money. 


Death 

Just as he is on the point of handing it 
over the police break into the room. There 
is a short, fieree encounter, in which shots 
are fired. Bernard is killed, Fritz escapes, 
and Alberti is conducted to the police sta- 
tion. With the death of Bernard, Lydia 
is once more released from his influence. 
She makes her way to the room where 
Alberti is being interrogated by the of- 
ficer in charge. The guilty man believes 
her to be the ghost of his ward. The shoek 
is more than he ean bear; in an agony of 
terror he repulses her affectionate ad- 
vances and expires. 

Time flies, and we see Lydia and Ver- 
non strolling amidst the picturesque scen- 
ery of the seaside, and it is clear that the 
future will be brighter for Lydia than 
the past has been. 
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Jealousy 


(Reliance) 
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John and Mary have been married but mooners’ class. John is called away on 
a short time and are still in the honey- business one evening, much to his disgust 
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and his wife’s dismay. He can hardly 
tear himself away, and comes back into 
the room repeatedly to fondly kiss her 
good-bye. After he has gone she calls 
up her girl friend and asks her to come 
over and keep her from becoming lone- 
The girl agrees, but just as she is 
leaving she decides to make the call a 
lark, and puts on her brother’s clothes, 
together with his long rain coat and 
slouch hat. The two girls have great fun 
until they hear John returning. Not want- 
ing John to see the girl in such attire the 
two girls slip off to Mary’s room and lock 
themselves in. John comes in and, of 
course, discovers the man’s long coat and 
hat on a nearby chair. He also hears his 
wife’s laughter in the other room. He is 
at once consumed with a mad jealousy, 
goes to Mary’s door and demands that he 
be admitted. Mary tells him he can’t and 


sole. 
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will not give him a reason. John goes. 
down stairs and gets his gun, vowing to 
kill them both. Mary slips out and down- 
stairs and meets John, but the fun dies out 
of her eyes when she realizes how he is 
doubting her. Angered by his jealousy 
she refuses to give him any explanations, 
so John tells her he will leave her, and 
Mary goes back upstairs and cries on the 
other girl’s shoulders. John slams the door 
and then hides behind the screen as he 
hears footsteps on the stairs. The girls 
enter and John jumps out from the screen 
ready to kill. Ashamed of himself, he 
watches the girls out of the room, then 
falls falls on his knees before his wife’s 
portrait and gives avay to his emotion. 
Ilis wife finds him there when she returns, 
and, thinking he has learned a_ severe 
enough lesson, forgives him. 











FOR SALE—A LIFE 





For Sale---A Life 


(Thanhouser ) 


A nervous, faultfinding invalid decides 
that his health requires that he shall live 
in the south, and manages to exchange his 
place “‘up north’? for a shack and an or- 
ange grove in Florida. Accompanied by 
his devoted wife, he sails for his new 
home, she hoping that he will regain his 
health and strength there. 

On the boat trip the couple meet a 
wealthy young club man who is traveling 
for pleasure and to get away from the 
rigors of a New York winter. This young 
ian is impressed with the wife’s grace 
and beauty, and for her sake pets the 
luvalid, although he regards him as a self- 
ish old bore. 

The husband plays ecards with the club- 
man and a couple of his chums, also 
wealthy. He loses, but the others do not 
realize that the money, a trifling sum to 
them, is practically all the couple have 
upon which to live. The invalid does not 
make any scene, believing it to be more 
‘*manly,’’ to prove he is a real sport, and 
then throw the burden of getting more 
money upon his patient, loyal and already 
overworked and overworried wife. 

In Florida, the wife, who is an expert 
needlewoman, obtains fancy sewing to do, 
and while delivering some work to a ho- 
tel guest, again meets the clubman. He 
renews his acquaintance with the family, 
and the husband soon sees that the cou- 
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e are in leve, but does not object. lle 
Watches the sicuation with evnical amuse 
nent, and when he believes the time is 
Ipe, approaches the elubinan with a prep 
osition that tor the sum of 10,000) he, 


husband, will get a divoree and go 
hig 


way. Then the way will be clear for th 


in to wed, 


1) 


The eclubman at first listened to the 
suggestion with horror. Ile realized, how 
ever, that the woman's life with such a 
man as the invalid must be one long tor- 
nent, and he decided to save her. So he 
agreed to pay the money, believing there- 
by that he would add to her happiness. 

The wife came in while the deal was 
being discussed. She siezed the shameful 
paper and tore it into bits, then ordered 
the clubman out of the house, refusing to 
listen to his offered explanation. Hating 
her husband though she did, the woman’s 
heart would not permit her to leave him, 
for she knew his days were numbered. 

When he died some time after, she was 
still ministering to him, and trving to 
make his last moments comfortable. Tle 
Was cross-gralned and selfish, but a ray of 
decenc feeling animated his last moments, 
for he told his wife that the **bargain’”’ 
Was a one-sided affair, that the clubman 
had never suggested it, he, the husband, 
alone being to blame. Tle added that he 
believed che man truly loved her and sim- 
ply tried to save her from a life of misery. 

\Mlany days after the funeral the widow 
and the clubman met. At first she re- 
cused to talk to him, but gradually, as 
she thought of lis many kindly ways, 
she relented, and they parted ** friends.” 
Ile did not press his advantage then, but 
thought of the old adage, ** Friendship is 


akin to love,’ smiled, and was content 
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A New Lease on Lite 


Reviewed by Prominent Physicians of 
New York 
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C*A New Lease on Life’? was run in 
the last issue of The Photoplay Maga- 
zine,” 

The Republic Film Co., following its 
usual custom of doing things in an orig- 
inal way, invited several prominent phiysi- 
clans of New York to censure its produc- 
tion, **A New Lease on Life.”” 

As the subject is primarily a medical 
one, showing the methods pursued by the 
New York State Sanitarium for Insipient 
Tuberculosis in curing tuberculosis, the 
physicians were very pleased, as many of 
them had sent patients to this institution 
and had never had the opportunity of 
visiting it. 

A few of the physicians were very much 
interested in the beautiful scene of Broad- 
Way at night and desired full information 
and explanation of how this scene was 
produced. One physician in particular, 
who is the possessor of an X-ray machine, 
went into a lengthy scientific explanation, 
and when told by the management that he 
was entirely wrong, appeared somewhat 
erestfallen. For the first time in the his- 


tory of cinematography a moving picture 
if New York’s famous Great White Way 
at night has been taken, showing this 
scene all lit up with eleetrie lights and 
distinctly showing the characters of the 
story strolling down this famous  thor- 
oughfare. 

low the Republic Company was able to 
obtain this result is still a mystery which 
is safe in the possession of the manage- 
ment. 


Several other sensational episodes 
brought forth exelamations of apprecia- 
tion from this learned body. The chase 
across the snow-covered hills and the ice 
skating race made them forget their dig- 
nity for the moment. 

The picture was voted a success, both 
as a romance and as an edueational film 
of unlimited value to those suffering from 
tuberculosis and to those having friends 
atflicted with this dreaded disease. 

The physicians further decided to put 
the matter of buying several reels for ex- 
hibition pu: poses before the medical ecol- 


leges, 
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A Nihilist’s Conspiracy 


(Great Northern) 
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Count Leo Zachokin, a Russian noble- 
man, is in love with Sonja Adamovitch. 
Unknown to him she is a member of a 
band of Nihilists. Sonja sends for Leo 
to come to see her, but is herself sum- 
moned to attend a gathering of the 
band on the same night and she dare 
not refuse. Leo finds the secret message 
to Sonja and suspects her, so he follows 
her to the meeting place. While groping 
about in the building he is startled by ap- 
proaching steps and hides in a chest in the 
secret meeting room of the conspirators. 
They discover him and threaten him with 
death, but Sonja pleads for his life and 
him on condition that he secure 
in three days a list of condemned persons 
known to have been made by the secret 
police and bring it to the meeting place. 
Leo consents and is permitted to go in 
safety. 

On the evening of the third day Count 
Leo has not secured the list and is in de- 
spair. Sonja comes to see him and hits 
upon a plan to get the list. She is to ap- 
ply to the Chief of the Secret Police for 
a position and obtain the list by some 
Together they go to the Police 


Saves 


means. 
Headquarters. Sonja goes into the Chief’s 
office while Leo remains under the win- 
dow outside. Sonja persuades the Chiet 
to show her the list upon which she is 
startled by the sight of her own name. 
But she recovers quickly and, when the 
Chief is called to the door, she tosses 1 
out of the window to Leo, who quickly 
conceals it in his pocket. 


Shortly afterward Sonja joins Leo and 


they go to the meeting place of the Ni- 
hilists and deliver the list. In the mean- 
time the Chief of Police has discovered 
the loss of list and sends two detectives to 
arrest Sonja and recover the list. They 
succeed in following them to the Nihilists’ 
meeting place. Learning of the approach 
of the police the Nihilists escape through 
a trap in the roof. Leo and Sonja have 
managed to get their automobile, but they 
have been seen and the detectives are put 
on the trail. A most exciting chase fol- 
lows for miles through the country at 
top speed. Curves in the road are taken 
without slackening the awful pace; fences 
are smashed through without hesitation 
in the mad race for liberty. 


Finally the pursuers get so close that 
revolver shots are exchanged by pursuers 
and pursued. 


At last the fugitives come to a turn they 
can not make. They can not stop and in 
an instant they plunge over an embank- 
ment and the machine crashes in a com- 
plete wreck to the bottom with the oceu- 
pants crushed amid the debris. 


This remarkable picture, enacted by the 
actors of the Royal Theater, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, is the result of a careful study 
of Nihilist methods. So truly does it de- 
pict the manner in which those daring 
men and women strike terror to the heart 
of the Czar that it has been barred from 
exhibition in Russia. 

It is marked by the skill of the actors, 


and the beautiful photographic effects. 
It is seldom that 2,000 feet of film can be 
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made to contain so many thrills or sustain 
interest at so high a pitch. 

A Daring Chase—There is no chase in 
pictures so daring as that shown in the 
finish of this picture. Two high-powered 
automobiles race at breakneck speed over 


country roads, around sharp turns, with- 
out so much as slackening their wild pace. 
The Nihilists’ machine smashes through a 
heavy gate, tearing it into a hundred 
pieces, while the car deshes on in its mad 
course. 


Je 
The Animated Bathtub 


(Solax) 


Sometimes while a producer is putting 
on a picture many ludicrous incidents hap- 
pen that are not called for in the scenario. 
When Madame Blache produced ‘‘The 
Animated Bathtub,’’ the Billy Quirk com- 
edy release of March 8th, Billy Quirk got 
an unexpected bath. He is an eccentric 
inventor who muddles up his existence 
with thoughts of an automatic arrange- 
ment which could send a bathtub to any 
part of a house. Billy writes to his cor- 
pulent uncle and skeptical friends to come 
and view the marvel of his creation. 

The uncle comes and is invited by his 
inventive nephew to take a bath in the 
marvelous tub. The uncle consents, af- 
ter considerable coaxing. When the 
switch is turned on the bathtub assumes 
life and becomes fractiously active. The 
uncle loses his control, and before he 
knows it he is carried to every part of the 
house, breaking furniture and searing vis- 
itors out of their wits. Billy makes a 
frantic effort to help his unwary uncle, 
and in his attempt he lands headlong, with 
clothes on and all, into the bathtub full 
of water. 

This was not part of the scenario, but 
it looked so funny and raised such a 
scream in the studio that it was decided 


not to cut it from the picture. Billy cut 
quite a figure when he came out of the 
tub. His usual smile was gone, however, 
and he looked ‘‘down in the mouth.’’ 
Asked what the trouble was, he said, 
‘*Well, I haven’t another suit here, and I 
haven’t any uuderclothes to replace the 
wet ones. I’ll get even with Beggs for 
pulling me into the tub. You just wait.’’ 
Madame Blache took pity on Billy, and 
sent her chauffeur home to make a raid 
on her husband’s wardrobe. Mr. Blache 
is still wondering what happened to his 
pale blue silk union suit. 

As for Beggs! Lee Beggs got his, too. 
All that day he remained in a bathing suit. 
He estimated he took forty dips into the 
animated tub. He says he took enough 
baths to last him for forty weeks. Beggs 
used a gallon of alcohol for rub-downs 
to keep warm on the outside, and two 
flasks of fine Old Crow to warm up his in- 
sides. All in all, he had a fine time. 

Nearly every one in the company got an 
unexpected drenching that day. ‘“‘The 
Animated Bathtub’”’ is the liveliest of 
farce comedies released in months. Its 
trick photography is startling and amus- 
ing. It will create a good deal of com- 
ment. 
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Sealed Lips 


(By Dorothy Blake Atkinson) 
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The daylight, fading slowly from the 
bleak and wintry sky, penetrated into 
the miserable room with its meger fur- 
nishings and lighted up with a ghastly 
gray light the wan face of the woman in 
the broken rocker. She sat very quiet, 

her mind oceupied with sad thoughts, un- 
' til a child’s treble voice asked, queru- 
lously, ‘‘Mother, isn’t it ’most time to 
eat? <Aren’t we going to have any sup- 
per, either? I’m so hungry.’’ 

At this the other child joined in. ‘‘We 
haven’t had breakfast or lunch. Do you 
suppose father will bring some supper ?’’ 

‘*T hope so, my poor babies,’’ responded 
the mother in a patient voice. Then, hear- 
ing footsteps ascending the creaky stairs, 
she said, ‘‘There is your father now. 
Maybe he will have some money for us to 
get supper.”’ 

As she finished speaking the woman 
opened the door and admitted the father. 
She started back at the sight of his des- 
perate, haggard look, but forced herself 
to ask, cheerfully: 

‘‘Well, Jake, have you found any 


~ work?’’ 


‘‘Nothing at all,’’ replied Jake, with 
a sad look at the disappointed faces of his 
wife and children. ‘‘I tramped the streets 
all day. I applied at every place, but to 
no use.’’ 

Suddenly he turned desperately and 
said in an unguarded tone: ‘‘My God, 
what are we to do? If I can’t get work 
we will be put out of here and left home- 
less. Our children are without food or 
fire. Soon they will be without a roof 


over their heads. I must get some money 
at any cost—’’ and he turned to leave the 
room. 

But before he could reach the door his 
wife was at his side, clasping her trem- 
bling hands about his arm. 

‘Oh, Jake, be careful,’’ she implored. 
“‘Don’t do anything you will regret.’’ 
He looked at her a moment with a bewil- 
dered expression, then unclasped her 
hands from about his arm and left the 
room without further word. As his de- 
seending footsteps echoed back up the 
narrow stairs, Mrs. Smith dropped weakly 
to her knees, and with clasped hands be- 
sought Heaven’s aid to keep them all from 
harm. 

In a cheerful little sitting room of a 
comfortable house on the outskirts of a 
town the fading light shone in on an en- 
tirely different scene. Sitting before the 
open grate fire was a sweet-faced, gray- 
haired woman, rocking contentedly. The 
gleam of the firelight showed a sweet and 
peaceful face, framed in silvery hair, and 
two frail hands, engaged in mending a 
black ecassock, slightly worn, which she 
handled lovingly. The door opened and 
she looked up with a happy smile to greet 
her son, who came in with a _ buoyant, 
light-hearted air. 

‘Ah, little mother,’’ he said, content- 
edly, ‘‘as he laid his hat upon the table, 
‘“‘how good it is to be home with you 
again !’’ 

And coming quickly to his mother’s 
side he stooped over and kissed her with 
loving devotion. No wonder the mother 
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looked upon him with love and thanks- 
viving in her heart, for his fine, spiritual 
face, with the cheery yet uplifted expres- 
sion, Was a true indication of his strong 
and sympathetie character. 

‘Come, Hartley,’’ she said, ‘‘tell me 
What have you been doing all this long 
day.’’ 

And the young priest pulled up a low 
chair, sat down before her and commenced 
to recount all the small adventures of the 
day. So absorbed were they in one an- 
other that neither saw a white face with 
staring eves pressed against the window 
for a moment and then fade again into 
the rapidly falling darkness. 

A few moments later the maid came to 
the door of the room to announce that 
supper was ready to be served. Llartley 
took his mother’s hands and helped her 
to arise, and then, with his arm about her 
waist, they left the room, Mrs. Steele lay- 
ing Ilartley’s robe on the sofa as they 
passed it. 

Searcely had they left the room when 
the outer door opened very softly and 


noiselessly and Jake Smith entered 
stealthily, looking about him fearfully. 


One moment and he had snatched the hat 
and cassock of the priest, and bundling 
them under his arm, gained the doorway. 
The door closed as noiselessly as it had 
opened, and Jake disappeared. 

About an hour later a man dressed in 
the cassock and robe of a priest, but with 
the face of a frightened criminal, came 
noiselessly up the walk leading to a quiet 
eountryhouse. The place lay wrapped in 
stillness and no one was stirring about it. 
The man in the holy garments went up to 
the doorway. ‘But with his hand on the 
knob fear overcame him. Ie stood shak- 
ing a moment, with his face hidden in his 
hands. Then, with a sudden access of res- 
olution, forced the door and entered. 

And at that moment the priest in his 
home sat by the open fireplace, his Bible 
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on his knees, reading from the Good Book 
with a beautiful expression of calm seren- 
ity. While the priest read by his quiet 
fireside, the bloody deed was done, and 
in a few moments from the time he had 
entered, Jake came out, trembling from 
head to foot. In one hand he held some- 
thing which gleamed in the gray light, 
and he shuddered as he wiped the blood 
from the gleaming blade on the skirt of 
the priest’s robe. In his other hand he 
clutched a canvas bag. 


As he reached the corner and was full 
in the light of the lamp post two children 
of the parish came out from a side street. 
He turned his head aside, in a panie of 
fear lest they see who it is that wears 
the priestly robes. But the children saw 
only his profile, and, thinking it young 
Father Steele, they bowed respectfully 
and said, *‘Good evening to you, Father.’’ 

But not a word do they get in response 
to their salutation; merely a nod of the 
head. 

‘Tlow queer!’’ said one of the chil- 
dren. ‘‘Father Steele is usually so jolly. 
| wonder why he is so quiet tonight. And 
see how fast he is walking.”’ 

Surely enough, as they looked back the 
priestly figure was striding rapidly along. 

Soon Jake came to a little strip of woods 
separating the part of town where he 
lived from Hartley Steele’s parish. When 
he reached the depths of this strip he 
stopped beneath a giant oak tree and di- 
vested himself of his priestly robes. He 
rolled the knife up in the cassoeck’ and, 
throwing them at the foot of the tree, he 
fled from the spot with trembling limbs 
and a wildly throbbing heart. 

When he finally reached his miserable 
home the children were sleeping, but his 
patient wife was awaiting him, frightened 
and apprehensive. When she saw him she 
arose from her chair, and with one look at 
his haggard face, she whispered hoarsely : 

“What have you, Jake? Nothing?’’ 
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O, Father! I 


‘*No,”” he 


needed money. 


answered, gruffly. ‘We 
Here it is!’’ And threw 
It opened and a 
stream of silver pieces fell clattering to 
the floor. 
For a 


the sack on the table. 


moment the woman looked at 


the stream of coins, absolutely dum- 
founded. A look or horror grew upon her 
face. Gliding quietly to her husband’s 


side she lay her shaking 
and 
would face her. 


fingers on his 


shoulders drew him around so he 


‘*You have stolen?’’ she said in a low 
voice. Ile made no answer, merely bowed 
his head in silenee. 

The head drooped in shame, until sud- 
With 
a look of anguish on her wan face she 


denly a terrible idea came to her. 


whispered in an agonized appeal: ‘‘Oh, 


Jake, you—you—have you killed some 


one? No, no—oh, no!’’ 


have a Terrible Secret 


‘*Yes!’’ 
killed! 

With a gesture of horror and a low 
cry she recoiled from him as if he were 
some loathsome beast. 

‘“What could I do?’’ he pleaded. ‘‘I 
couldn’t see you and my babies starve be- 
fore my eyes. I only did it for you. Come, 
with this money we have enough to live 
happily. Don’t look so wild.’’ 


he answered, wildly, **! have 


lam a murderer!’’ 


But his wife pushed the money away 
with both hands. that 
money ?’’ she asked. ‘‘No, I would rather 
die than touch it.’’ And, dropping upon 
her knees she fell into a wild passion of 
tears. 


her ‘‘Live on 


Early the following morning Father 
ITartley entered the little church, and, 
passing up to the altar, he humbly and 
reverently saluted the sacred sacrament. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted by 
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the sound of suppressed weeping. In a 
corner in front of the altar knelt a wo- 
man whose frame was convulsed with 
deep, bitter sobs. Going quietly to the 
side of the weeping woman the priest 
looked down on her with a look of gentle 
sympathy, and, softly touching her hair, 
asked in a compassionate voice: ‘*‘ What 
is the trouble, my child?’’ 

The woman started back in fright, cow- 
ering as though to avoid a blow, and 
mutely lifting her eyes to meet his gaze. 
Her face was stained with weeping and 
her eyes heavy and swollen from a night- 
long vigil. 

‘*You seem to be in great trouble, my 
child,’’ he continued in his gentle voice. 
‘*Can | not be of aid to you and console 
you in your affliction?’’ 

The woman seemed of two minds—eager 
to relieve her stress of mind, but unde- 
cided as to the advisability of making a 
full confession. 

Noticing evident hesitation the 
priest asked, *‘If you do not wish to con- 
fess would you not like to confide in me 
and allow me to relieve your troubled 
mind ?’’ 

A look of relief, as at a sudden deter- 
mination, crossed the woman’s face as she 
answered : 

**Oh, father, I have a terrible secret that 
weighs upon my soul. I find it hard to tell 
you, but | would find it a great consola- 
tion. 

‘‘Come with me, then,’’ said the priest, 
and led the way into the vestry. Here 
in the simple room he seated the trembling 
woman in a chair, facing a great silver 
crucifix which hung upon the wall. 

‘*Now, my child, I am prepared to hear 
you,’’ said the priest. ‘‘Do you wish sim- 
ply to make this a confidence or would 
you prefer that I confess you.’’ 

‘*My secret is so terrible, Father,’’ said 
the woman, ‘‘that I would rather make a 
confession.’’ 

After much hesitation she began the 


her 


confession. Haltingly came the story of 
their poverty and misery, the hungry 
children, the husband ovt of work. How 
finally, half-giddy from lack of food and 
desperate for money to relieve the suffer- 
ings of wife and children, Jake had been 
tempted to steal the cassock, and, wrapped 
in this disguise, had committed theft and 
murder. 

Iler head drooped in shame, until sud- 
denly a terrible idea came to her. With a 
look of anguish on her wan face she whis- 
pered in an agonized appeal: ‘‘Oh, Jake, 
you—you—have you killed some one? 
No, no—oh, no!”’ 

The unhappy woman halted often to 
Wipe away her tears, and noticed as she 
did so the growing look of horror upon 
the face of the young priest. But she did 
not see the look of divine compassion and 
pity he bent upon her as she sobbed. 

‘Jake is not bad. He is a good, kind 
husband. “Tis the want drove him to it. 
Ile loved us and couldn’t bear to see us 
suffer.”’ 

Father Steele lifted his eyes to the eru- 
cifix that hung on the wall, gazing upon 
the face of the Man of Sorrows as if ask- 
ing Ilis aid, then said in a firm and heart- 
felt tone: 

‘*My poor woman, God alone can help 
you. Ask Ilis divine aid to bring repent- 
ance to the heart of your husband. You 
are innocent of this crime and I gladly ab- 
solve you. I will be of what help I ean 
to you.’’ 

With an uplifted heart and renewed 
courage Mrs. Smith left the vestry. 

Some hours later, as Father Steele re- 
turned to his home from the chureh, he 
noticed an animated group talking to- 
gether in front of the parsonage. As he 
came up to the little group they all be- 
came silent—with an ominous, hostile 
silence. Astonished, Father Steele looked 
at the men, then, with his usual cheerful 
courtesy, raised his hat, saying, ‘‘Good 
evening, my friends.’’ 
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Not a soul answered or returned his 
salute. Sadly, perplexed, he entered the 
house. As the door closed after him some 
of the men muttered suppressed oaths, 
one or two shook elenched fists at the 
closed doors, then they all turned and 
walked away, talking among themselves. 

Once inside the house Father Steele 
was met by his mother, who came up to 
him and kissed him, saying, ‘‘My son, it 
is good to have you with me again.’’ As 
they were standing in this fond embrace 
there was a heavy knock at the door and 
three constables entered the house. 

They looked uneasy and abashed and 
stood silent until the priest asked in aston- 
ishment, *‘What do you want here, gen- 
tlemen?”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ replied the head constable, 
gravely, “‘you are accused of having 
assassinated Mr. Jenkins. In the name of 
the law I arrest you.’’ 

Utterly astonished, Hartley Steele was 
for a moment unable to comprehend the 
Then all at once he understood. 
The confession that he had received that 


‘ very morning was the key to this appall- 


\y 


ing situation. He opened his lips to deny 
the accusation when his eyes fell upon 
the crucifix on the sidewall, and in an- 
other moment a cold wave of sudden real- 
ization passed over him. 

HE COULD NOT TELL! The guilty 
knowledge which this woman had con- 
fessed to him was a sacred confidence. He 


~ could not tell, even to save his own life. 


For one fleeting moment he had a mad 
desire to fling all his religious duties to 
the winds, to expose the real culprit—but 
almost before the thought crossed his 
mind it was gone. His word was inviola- 
ble. At any cost he must preserve tne 
solemn sanctuary of the confessional. 

He held out his hands for the handcuffs, 
saying quietly, ‘‘Do your duty, gentle- 
men.’’ 

But just as the glittering manacles were 
about to close on his wrists, his mother 


threw herself in front of him, a tense little 
figure of outraged pride and mother-love. 

‘‘My son an assassin?’’ she demanded 
imperiously of the constables, who were 
quite overcome by this new development. 
‘‘My son, who has spent his entire life 
in works of goodness and devotion? Who 
has given up his pleasures and ambitions 
to serve God? My boy a murderer? Oh, 
you are making a terrible mistake.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry, madam,’’ replied the 
chief constable, ‘‘but | fear there is no 
possibility of doubt. There,’’ holding out 
a bundle, ‘‘is the priest’s robe which was 
found in a little strip of woods near the 
place of the crime. In it was this knife. 
That alone is enough to convict him.’’ 

‘*But that robe was stolen, insisted the 
mother. ‘‘I looked for it all morning. It 
must have been taken out of here by the 
murderer.”’ 

The constable, although he listened re- 
spectfully, had a doubting smile upon his 
lips. 

‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘I fear we cannot 
discuss this further. I must follow my 
instructions. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, my son, my own dear boy, will 
you not say a word to defend yourself ?”’ 
eried the distracted mother, clinging 
wildly to her boy. 

But he put her aside, gently saying, 
‘‘There, mother dear, have courage. My 
innocence will soon be proven. He does 
not forsake His children. Pray to God 
to bring us light.’’ Then, kissing her ten- 
derly, he suffered himself to be led from 
the room, while the mother, with a low 
moan, fell half fainting at the foot of the 
great crucifix. 

*% od aK 

Slumped down in a chair in the darkest 
corner of this dingy room Jake Smith sat 
silently brooding. He took no notice of 
anything about him, but stared ahead of 
him with unseeing eyes. Mrs. Smith was 
quietly doing the housework. She cast 
an occasional glance at her husband, but 
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did not attempt to engage him in conver- 
sation. All at once she looked up, her at- 
attracted outside. 
Underneath the window men’s voices jeer- 
ing could be heard, and the sound of a 
gathering crowd. Walking over to the 
window she threw it open and leaned out. 
A look of horror erossed her pale face. 
Turning around she beckoned to her hus- 
band. 


tention by a noise 


“Come here, Jake,’’ she said in,a 
lifeless voice. 

"Why?" he demanded, sullenty. 

Not waiting to parley she walked over 
to him and, taking him by the arm, led 
him to the window. There in the center 
of a jeering, hooting crowd stood Father 
Steele with As 
the constable strove to clear a way for 


manacles on his hands. 


him he stood in dignified silence, his head 
upraised, a look of angele fortitude on 
his fine face. 

As he felt the presence of Jake and his 
wife he raised his eyes, and, seeing the 
man Whose doom he was going to take on 
innocent shoulders, he looked at him with 
no rancor, but only a soft, reproachful 
glance. 

Jake stood as if petrified until he was 
aware of his wife saying in a low, hard 
voice : 

“Will vou allow this to go on? Would 
you have them accuse this innocent man? 
To let him suffer for your bloody deed?”’ 

‘*What would you have me do?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘*Would you give me up? See 
your husband—the father of your ehil- 
dren hanged from the gallows?”’ 

To this she could make no reply save 
to pass her hand over her brow as if to 
clear away her great mental anguish, and 
then sink to her knees in prayer. 

Some days later the priest was on trial 
for his life. The great courtroom was 
crowded with men and women, all eager 
to hear the trial, for the priest had been a 
prominent figure in the community, be- 
loved by everyone, and his name a byword 
for all that was holy and righteous. There- 


fore, that he should be accused of this 
fearful made the even 
greater. 

The judge sat on the raised bench at the 
head of the room, the jury filled the box 
at the side of the room. The prosecuting 
attorney took his place in front of the 
judge’s beneh. The priest had refused to 
have counsel, and sat quite apart in the 
Witness stand. A ray of bright sunshine 
coming in through the big windows, fell 
upon his upturned face, showing the strain 
of the last few days, for his face was 
white and haggard. But no amount of 
strain could change the expression of gen- 
tle faith and absolute trust that shone 
upon his face. 

On the table in front of the judge’s 
bench lay the robe of the priest and tlie 
blood-stained knife, the evidenee which 
apparently would convict the innocent 
man of a terrible crime. 

The judge called the court to order 
and the witnesses ealled. First 
called was one of the two children who 
had seen the man on the night of the mur- 
der. 

She told the jury that on the night of 
the murder they had seen the man in 
priest’s clothes come along under the 
light of the corner lamp post. How they 
had saluted him, but he had not returned 
the salutation, but had hurried off in the 
direction of the woods where, later, the 
knife and the cassock had been found. 
The other child told the same story. 

The next witness was ealled, the old 
man who had found the robe and knife 
rolled up, lying under a great oak tree, on 
the morning after the murder was com- 
mitted. 

Then the prosecuting attorney lifted up 
the robe so that all present could see it 
and asked ‘*‘Father Steele, do you deny 
that this robe is your property?”’ 

‘No, sir,’ he answered calmly. 

‘Do you admit that this robe is that 
which vou are in the habit of wearing?’’ 


crime sensation 


were 


Zh 
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The Man Shows Real Nobility of Character 


‘*Yes, sir,’ answered tlie priest, foreed 
to answer, yet with fis lips sealed by the 
seeret of the contessional. 

After a long plea by the prosecuting at- 
torney, based on circumstantial evidence, 
the judge gave instructions to the jury. 
Then the jury retired to deliberate upon 
the verdict. While they were out there 
excitement in the courtroom, 
everyone talking in a bustle of conjeet- 
ure as to the verdict. 


was great 


The priest sat in 
calm silence, looking earnestly at the faces 
before him. He felt only too sure that with 
the preponderance of circumstantial evi- 
denee and his unwillingness to employ a 
counsel for his defense, the tide of events 
was sorely against him. But with a ser- 
ene trust that God would make all right 
with him, if not in this ;world, in the next, 
he remained composed and quiet. 


After a little the jury returned. The 


priest rose to his feet to hear the verdict 
pronounced. 
**Gentlemen,’”’ 
is your verdict ?”’ 
We, the jury, find the defendant guilty 
of murder in the first degree,’’ 
the foreman. 


said the judge, ‘‘ what 


answered 


Father Steele stood absolutely quiet; 
he merely lifted his eves to heaven and 
his lips moved softly as he said, ‘‘God, 
Thy will be done.’’ 

**Tlartley Steele,’’ asked the judge, ‘‘do 
vou desire to say anything in your be- 
half before sentence is passed upon you? 
Any reason why the sentence of death 
should not be imposed ?’’ 

**No, Your Honor,’’ replied the grave- 
faced priest; ‘*L swear before God that I 
am innocent, but I can say 
ther.”’ 


nothing fur- 


Just as the judge started to pronounce 
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sentence there Was a great commotion just 
outside of the courtroom. All eyes were 
turned towards the decor, and gazed in 
amazement at the seene before them. 

A wild-eyed, disheveled woman entered, 
clinging to the arm of an ashen-faced 
man, who walked unsteadily up to the 
judge. 

“TTold, gentlemen!” eried the woman 
in a ringing voice; *‘the man who stands 
before vou convicted of murder is inno- 


cent. There is the guilty man, who comes 


to confess his crime.’’ 
The astonished judge demanded the 
Haltingly she told the 
story of her husband’s temptation, of his 
fear that his family would starve on the 
streets, and finally of the crime he had 
committed. 

The astounded judge turned to the hus- 
band, asking: 

“Ts what your wife tells us true?’’ 

The man, who for the first time showed 
his real nobility of character, answered, 
‘She told the truth. 
myself up. 1 


woman to explain. 


I have come to give 
have caused the death of 
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one man, | will not cause the death of 
another. | would rather take any pun- 
ishment than see this saintly priest ae- 
cept innocently the responsibility for my 
terrible crime.”’ 

The whole court here broke into jubil- 
ant uproar, for there none among 
them but loved the good priest, and his 
sudden release from imminent death was 
a joyous relief to all. 

As the crowd thronged around the 
priest, shaking him by the hand and con- 
vratulating him, the poor wife threw 
herself into her husband’s arms and they 
stood in a long embrace, oblivious to all 
about them, until the constables touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘*Bear up, my dear wife;’’ he said in a 
resolute voice. “‘God, who made me see 
the right, will not forsake us in our need. 
God bless you!’’ 

Then the good priest came up to her, 
saying: ‘‘God will bless you, my child, 
for your act is truly as He’would have it,”’ 
and raising up his hand, he blessed the 
woman who had reseued him from death. 
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“Don’t tell me you didn’t, because | 
saw you with my own eyes!’’ thundered 
the big man who towered over the slim 
young man in the parlor of the little 
home. 

“But, Dad, | was only showing ‘em 
sume tricks I learned from Billy Baxter, 


ated: Ushg 





bler, and the ‘tricks’ Billy taught you 
are only a few of the simple ones that his 
father with. 
They’re the tricks of a cheater, son, and 


uses to fleece his victims 
| won’t have my boy learning dishonesty 
from any gambler’s son and practicing a 


gambler’s tricks upon his own brother and 





CANFIELD IN THE 


the harm in the tricks 


‘cause I’m always sure to win. 


and I don’t see 
| know 
beforehand what card will turn up, and 
so I simply can’t lose,’’ argued the boy. 
“That’s just it, replied the 
It’s cheating! ‘Sport’ Bax- 
ter, Billy’s father, is a professional gam- 


my son,”’ 


older man. 





WEST 


sister. Now, remember what I’ve told 
you, boy, and don’t let me ever find you 
again with a deck of cards in your hands. 
Remember! For if | ever do Ill turn you 
out of the house and you shall never enter 
Never !’’ 


conversation 


its door again. 


The above occurred one 
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Spring day when Gregory Canfield dis- 
covered that his eldest boy had been prac- 
ticine che wiles of the gambler upon his 
small brother and sister, and was not only 
mystifving them with tricks which he per- 
formed with a greasy deek of cards, but 
Was also using the cards to win from them 
small playthings that they were staking 
their 
Always a stern man, Greg 


upon the turn of the deck 
brother held. 


ory Cantield 


which 


Was stirred to anger whieh 
moved him to lecture his son as that voung 
man had never been leetured before, and 
ended with his promise to turn him out 
of the 


peated. 


house if the offense was ever re 

Less than a week later voung Canfield 
again was discovered with the cards in his 
time two of 


hands, only this 


his play- 
mates were the victims instead of his own 
and The father 
waited for no pleas or protestations from 
first 
Whipped him soundly, then packed a few 


brother sister. aneryv 


his son, but leading him home he 
of his belongings into a small telescope 
and then turned him out of the house 
the command to never darken the 


doorway again. 


with 


Six months later a small mining camp 
on the borderline between and 
Nevada ‘*tenderfoot’’ to its 
midst, and later learned to its sorrow that 


Montana 
weleomed a 


this voung man was not such a tenderfoot 
as he looked, if his skill with cards eount- 
ed for anything, as 
“hid” 


night after night 
Canfield, as he was now ealled, sat 
behind a poker table and trimmed. the 
rough miners who sat opposite him. At 
(‘anfield 


never was the stightest trace of crooked 


poker seemed invineible, vel 
dealing discovered, for such a discovery 
would have quickly put an end, not only 
to the game, but more likely to the life 
of the man caught cheating. 

At length the ‘‘WKid’’ faded quietly 
away from the camp one night after a 
particularly interesting session about the 
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poker table of the **Palace’’ saloon, dur- 
dollars 
When 
Witnessed Mat 
pight’s poker game happened, some ten 


later, to drift New 


ine which several thousand 


changed hands across the board. 
one of the miners who 


vears into one of 


York’s most fashionable dens of chance, * 


he Was somewhat 
slender, pale-faced young man, whom he 
recognized as ** Kid’? Canfield, pointed out 
to him as the proprietor. 

The 


exclusively to the poker ame, however, 


*Kid’’ no longer confines himself 




















Placing the Hold-Out 


for here in this luxurious den of infamy 
one finds, besides the poker tables, faro 
layouts, a roulette wheel, fact 
known to the 
The **Kid’s*’ face has 
become a perfect mask, behind which his 
emotions are hidden 


and in 
practically every device 
modern gambler. 





always cold, lifeless 
and wanly white, his eves alone betray the 
passions of the owner, and as the play 
runs high and the Goddess of Chance hov- 
ers now over one player and now over 
another, these baleful eves light up mo- 
mentarily only to become cold and hard 


surprised to have a, 


¥ 
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ENTREATING 


again when the little ball has fallen into 
the pocket which permits *‘the house’’ to 
sweep in the stakes, or when the cards 
drop showing that the player who has 
staked his all upon the turning of a ‘*red’”’ 
eard faces ruin now that the ‘‘black’’ has 
shown instead. 

Tonight the ‘*Kid’s’’ attention is fixed 
apparently upon the entrance to. this 
gilded palace of vice, for he is anxiously 
awaiting the coming of a young man, 
who for several nights running has been 
hovering over the gaming tables, staking 
huge sums and calmly winning amounts 
large enough to satisfy almost any gam- 
bler. With a calmness that rivaled that 
of Canfield himself, the strange young 
man has in almost every instance staked 
all his previous winnings on the next turn 
of the ecards, and each time has been re- 
warded by winning double or treble the 
amount staked upon the table. So high 














THE GAMBLER 


did the play of this young man run on 
the previous night that gradually the 
news of his big winning spread through 
the rooms and gamesters from other tables 
left off their play to gather about the 
game where sat the stranger so calmly 
raking in his huge winnings. At last, as 
the cold, gray light of another day began 
to show through the heavily curtained 
windows, dimming the garish illumination 
Within, the young gambler had collected 
his Winnings, swept them carelessly into 
his wallet and left the rooms. 

With all the superstition of the invet- 
erate gambler, Canfield had felt that 
there was something uncanny about the 
Winnings of the young man who for sev- 
eral nights running had been trimming 
‘‘the house,’’ and for onee he had so far 
viven in to his fears that he had himself 
adjusted the delicate mechanism which 
controlled the wheel of chance and thus 
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felt certain that the *‘winning streak’’ of 
the stranger would be broken if he ap- 
peared again. 


The dainty and delicate electric mech- 
anism which controlled the flying ball on 
its course around the wheel was skillfully 
hidden beneath and not even the most sus- 
picious of gamesters could have found the 
slightest indication that the wheel was 
‘*fixed,’’ or that its spinning could in any 
way be controlled by the operator. Thus 
foolishly do the vietims of the fickle god- 
dess lull their own suspicions, while all 
the while the crafty, heartless, profes- 
sional gambler is plotting their undoing 
and laying the snare which finally is to 
ruin them. 

‘Kid’ 
mentarily as they lighted upon a medium- 
sized, pale-faced young man who entered 
at this moment, handed his overcoat and 
hat to an attendant, and then hastened 
over to his favorite table. The victim had 
arrived—the helpless youth was already 
in the clutches of his betrayer. 


Canfield’s eyes sparkled mo- 


Paler and paler grew the face of the 
young man as he bent above the flying 
wheel and watched the little marble on its 
path around the brightly tinted disk. 
Twice during the first hour he won large 
amounts, but not enough to make up for 
his previous losses, and gradually, little 
by little, and now more rapidly and more 
rapidly he was feeding back to the wheel 
all that he had won during the previous 
week. Ilis eyes glittered, his face was 
white and pallid, his hair was rumpled 
where in his excitement he had dashed his 
fingers through it, and his lips felt dry 
and parched, but still he played on and 
on. ‘‘Kid’’ Canfield himself finally ap- 
proached and with a sinister smile on his 
face leaned over the operator of the table 
to explaim, ‘‘Ah, the luck has turned, I 


see, 


“Yes, —— it!’’ answered the youth, 


‘*but it ean’t last. I’m bound to strike 
a Winning streak again soon.’’ 

Another hour passed and still the fas- 
cinated youth played on. His bankroll 
had dwindled now to almost nothing, and 
of necessity his bets grew smaller aud 
smaller, although he eut them down with 
reluctance, for to him it seemed that with 
so small a sum at stake he was only de 
priving himself of the bigger winning 
when his luck should turn at last. But 
fifty dollars remained in his hand when 
the little ball happened to fall upon the 
number he had chosen and he dragged in 
a hundred cr more. Believing now that 
Fortune hovered at his shoulder, he staked 
the hundred he had just won and the fifty 
he still held in his hand on the next turn 
of the wheel and again he won. 

Thoroughly satisfied now that a for- 
tune was his for the taking, he recklessly 
shoved all his money back upon the board. 
staking the whole amount upon the next 
fall of the little ball. In a deathly silence 
the wheel was started on its way. The 
little nrarble gaily hummed as it sped 
round and rourd. Would it fall upon the 
number chosen by the young man? For 
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an instant it seemed so, as with the grad- 
ual decrease in the speed of the wheel the 
marble slowed its own eareer, rolled 
slower and slower as it approached the 
spot so fasciuatingly watched by the pal- 
lid gambler who had so much at stake. 
For an instant it seemed to hesitate on the 
verge of the little compartment chosen by 
the youth, all but toppled in, and then, 
influenced by the hidden magnet, rolled 


slowly past three more compartments to 
fall on the ‘‘OO.’’ 

With a slow, gasping breath, plainly 
audible throughout the room, the youth 
gazed dazedly at the little marble which 
had proven so treacherous to him, stag: 
gered to his feet, pushed back his chair, 
calmly reached into an inner pocket from 
which he drew a little strip of cardboard 
at which he gazed reverently for a mo- 
ment and then as calmly kissed, and in 
another moment the spectators were 
astounded to hear a shot and to see the 
unfortunate gamester drop across the 
chair from which he had just risen. He 
had paid the penalty of his folly by self- 
destruction. 

Cold and callous, ‘‘Kid’’ Canfield, the 
gambler, who had set the trap for the un- 
suspecting victim, again appeared at the 
side of the young man, and, noting the 
eardboard in the lifeless hand, he stooped 
to gently remove it from the cold fingers. 
It was a photograph! One glance and the 
face of Canfield grew even whiter than 
the bosom of his shirt, while his eyes 
seemed to fairly bulge from his head with 
surprise. The face which looked up at 


him from the photograph was that of his 
own mother. 

Roused now to action, Canfield bent 
closer over the youth. Tenderly he raised 
the body and set it upright in the chair. 
With the facts now at hand it was not 
hard to realize that the helpless boy be- 
fore him was his only brother—the youth 
whom in boyish sport he had _ himself 
taught to gamble and in whom he had in- 
culcated the lust for is and games of 
chance. 

Recovering from the terrible realization 
that he was a fratricide—for in truth he 
knew himself to be responsible for the 
death of his brother—the hardened gam- 
bler gave orders to have the rooms closed. 
One by one, some reluctantly, the crowd 
that had thronged the gambling hell a mo- 
ment ago, drifted out of the place. Calmly 
and coolly Canfield phoned for an under- 
taker and the coroner, and then he startled 
his employes by summoning them one by 
one into his private office, paying them off, 
and informing them that after that night 
there would be no gan.bling done in those 
rooms. 

At last, alone, amid the garish furnish- 
ings, the glaring lights and the silent and 
deserted gambling paraphernalia, ‘‘Kid”’ 
Canfield raised his hand aloft and made a 
solemn vow before high Heaven to for- 
ever forsake his evil ways and to devote 
his entire future life toward reclaiming 
in some degree the youth of the land 
whom he had corrupted. 

And to that vow, so history records, he 
has ever been true. 
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(Ey O. A. Miller) 


There’s the maiden sweet and pretty and her girl chum pert 
and witty ; 

There is Marguerite and Kitty from the country and the city. 

All are happy, gay and jolly; even tow-head baby Molhe 

Sees the pictures with her dolly, while the reuben stares, ‘‘by 
golly,”’ 


And keeps shouting ‘‘Ilip hurray!’’ at the Motion Picture 
Play. 


Mr. Billionbucks is there, and the poet with long hair 

Gazes with inspired stare at the heroine so fair. 

Betsy Duggan cries with glee, ‘**By the blooming jumping g 

That is Pat, beyant I see—him that married Bid McCree.’ 
That’s a bit of comedy at the Photoplay we see. 


gee ! 





An old soldier with a cane sees his battles fought again; 

He perceives the bullets rain on the scree : so clear and plain. 
Yonder dowager serene sits beside a ‘‘ghe to’’ queen, 

While an emigrant so green, in a corner quite unseen, 


Sees the wondrous sights each day at the Motion Picture 
Play. 


See the old umbrella-maker, and, likewise, the big, fat baker: 
There’s the ‘‘spieler’’ and the faker and the sad-eyed under- 
taker, 
All agog with expectation as in fond anticipation 
They await with admiration each dramatic inspiration 
Of the pictures, sad or gay, at the Moving Picture Play. 


Thus they pass the time away—the young, the old, the sad, 
the gay, 

All agog in quaint array, banishing dull 

Are YOU afflicted with the ‘‘blues?”’ 
happy news: 

There’s Balm of Lethe, if you choose, for 
and rues. 


Go chase that fit of blues away and see a Motion Picture Play. 


care away. 
Then let me whisper 


all your ills and woes 














lreland and Israel 


(Champion) 
By Lien Drawae 


All was bustle and confusion on the big 
dock of the White Star Steamship Line 
in New York. The big steamer ‘‘Cedrie’ 
had abroad and her 
passengers were streaming through the 
gates and seeking taxicabs, hacks, street- 


just arrived from 
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fusion of the deck. Young Abie Wedertz- 
ky was getting his first glimpse of Amer- 
ica. As the bewildered young Hebrew 
forced his way through the jam of dis- 
embarking passengers and rc a clear 
space where he could put down the big 
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ears and elevated trains to convey them 


to their hotels or homes. Porters and 
baggagemen were hurrying this way and 
PPR aD e eS « 


that, struggling with trunks, grips, huge 
packing cases and other luggage of the 
hastening passengers. 

5 


Out of the press and struggle suddenly 


emerged a little chap who seemed dazed 


and confused by all the bustle and con- 
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box he had been carrying on his back, he 
made a strange figure in that group of 
swiftly moving travelers, for he still wore 
the high boots and tall Russian cap of the 
emigrant, and it at once became evident 
that he was indeed a stranger in a strange 
land. 

Abie had begun his trip almost with re- 
luetance, for he rather feared to venture 
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forth alone into the long dreamed-of land 
across the sea, but his firm resolution to 
seek employment in a land where tyranny 
and oppression were unknown gave him 
courage and he had purchased a ticket to 
America and set out with a brave heart 
for a new home in the country where he 
knew hundreds of other Russian Jews had 
found homes, happiness and wealth. 

The odd appearance of Abie Wedertzky 
quickly attracted the attention of a group 
of young toughs loitering on the dock and 
watching the arrival of the steamer’s pass- 
engers. The leader of the noisy crew con- 
ceived the idea that Abie might become 
a source of much amusement to himself 
and his comrades. Hastening over to 
where Abie rested against the big box that 
contained all his worldly possessions, the 
leader of the rough band seized Abie’s 
hand in his own brawny fist and, pumping 
his arm vigorously up and down, shouted, 
** Welcome to our city!’’ The followers of 
young *‘Jack’’ Porter, the bowery tough, 
hastened to follow his example, and they 
hanged Abie on the back with their big 
fists and crushed his hands in their big 
palms until Abie’s back ached and he 
could with difficulty separate his fingers 
when his hand was finally released. Sure- 
ly, thought Abie, this was a peculiar cus- 
tom of Americans—this rough way of wel- 
coming a frightened young Jew from 
abroad. 

‘Well, speak up, kid,’’ thundered 
young Porter at the dazed Abie. ‘‘Tell 
us how tickled ye are to be wid us.’’ 

Still Abie stood silent and frightened 
before the rough weleoming committee 
who seemed so eager to maul and jostle 
him. ‘‘Guess we’ll have ter jar a little 
sense into youse and larn ye to ’preciate 
a weleome when youse gets one,’’ contin- 
ued young Porter, as he gave Abie a shove 
that sent him sprawling across the dock 
and into the arms of another burly mem- 
ber of Porter’s gang. The sturdy individ- 
ual into whose arms Abie had been pushed 
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exerted his strength and hurled Abie back 
across the dock into the chest of still an- 
other member of the band. In a second 
Abie had become a human punching bag 
and was being tossed about from one to 
another, each taking pains to rumple his 
hair, dig him in the ribs, or punch him 
about the head as they siezed him mo- 
mentarily and then shoved him into the 
hands of another tormentor. 


The rough fun was interrupted a mo- 
ment later though by the sudden appear- 
ance of a tall, well-set-up, sturdy, young 
man who had witnessed the affair from a 
little distance, and had now made up his 
mind to take a hand in the rumpus. 

‘*Come on, clear out, you lads!’’ shout- 
ed the new comer, as he roughly siezed 
first one member of Porter’s little band 
and then another and swung them to one 
side as though they had been infants. 
“Why don’t yez pick on someone 0° yer 
size? For why do yez be mussing up this 
asked the one who had interfered. 

The fighting spirit went out of Porter's 
cohorts and left them harmless and mild 
as they noted that Abie’s rescuer was 
‘Pat’’ Riley, a young pugilist of no little 
renown—a lad who was frequently men- 
tioned in the sporting sheets of the New 
York newspapers as ‘‘a coming cham- 
pion.’’ Picking on a helpless, frightened 
emigrant, and continuing their rough 
sport with a professional pugilist were 
two very different propositions thought 
the Bowery toughs, who slunk away one 
after the other, while Riley continued to 
berate them and finally to comfort the 
frightened Abie after the pluguglies had 
been vanquished. 


bye ? .. 


‘‘Shure, now, don’t yez be seared,’’ 
said Pat to Abie, ‘‘I’ll be after seeing 
that yez get a square deal. Them young 
hoodlums was only after having a bit of 
rough sport wid yez, but that’s all over 
now, and yez needn’t be afraid o’ the likes 
0” me.’’ 
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Abie picked up his hat, brushed off his 
clothing and then turning to his rescuer 
thanked him profusely in half Yiddish, 
half broken English. Moved by the for- 
lorn and lonesome appearance of this 
stranger in the big city Riley decided to 
befriend the young emigrant still farther, 
and said ‘‘Come on wid me, lad, and we'll 
find a place to stow that big box o’ yours. 
Shure tiz a home yez be needin’ now, and 
I’m the lad as will help yez find one.”’ 


Side by side Riley and Wedertzky, 
‘‘Treland’’ and ‘‘Israel,’’ strolled off from 
the dock. Riley helped the young emi- 
grant aboard a street car, Abie’s eyes fair- 
ly popping out of his head as the car 
whizzed along New York’s busy streets, 
past the skyscrapers and through the 
noise and turmoil of the business section. 
At length the car reached the residence 
section and big tenements replaced the 
tall buildings on either side of the ear 
lire. Riley good naturedly helped Abie 
off with his big box and together the 
strange pair wended their way up to the 
third fioor of one of the tenements and 
Abie was introduced to Mrs. Riley, a pret- 
ty, blue-eyed Irish woman whose tongue 
fairly dripped with ‘‘blarney’’ as_ she 
bade the stranger welcome to her humble 
home. 


‘‘Shure and it’s not very big, but tiz 
home, anyway,’’ remarked the brawny 
Riley, as he waved his arm about the room, 
stowed Abie’s box in a small hall bed- 
room and assured the tired Hebrew that 
this room was to be his ‘‘till yez have 
time to find yerself a job and a little home 
0’ yer own.”’ 

Tears of gratitude filled Abie’s eyes and 
he not only poured out words of thanks, 
but sought to press into Riley’s hands 
a few coins from the scanty store he ear- 
ried in his pocket. The burly Irish lad 
only laughed, however, and said ‘‘Keep 
yer money, lad, yez do be needin’ it worse 
than meself, and some day, who knows, 


yez may have a chance to pay me back wid 
kindness instead o’ coin.’’ Abie assured 
him that he hoped to and then was in- 
vited to sit down to the ample dinner that 
Mrs. Riley placed upon the table. Dinner 
disposed of, Abie sought the little hall 
bedroom that Riley had placed at his dis- 
posal, first, however, dropping the coins 
which he had offered the young Irishman 
into the pocket of ‘‘Pat’s’’ coat, which 
hung over the back of a chair. 


The weeks passed and Abie was now 
like one of the family. New York proved 
all that he had hoped for in the way of 
an opportunity for him to get a start 
in the new world. His cheerful disposi- 
tion and eagerness to learn landed him a 
job in the office of Jacob Einstein, a real 
estate dealer, and when the day’s work 
was over Abie took pleasure in accom- 
panying ‘‘Pat’’ to a nearby gymnasium 
where Riley was training for a big match 
soon to be staged in the ring of the Man 
hattan Athletic Club. Riley continued to 
show his interest in Abie and even urged 
him to go in for boxing, wrestling and 
other work in the gymnasium in order to 
develop his untrained muscles. Abie, 
more to please Pat than bevause he en- 
joyed the work, boxed religiously every 
night with the gymnasium instructor, and 
a few weeks after our story opens, regard- 
ed his evening boxing match as much a 
part of the day’s work as he did his du- 
ties at the real estate office. Becoming 
more and more proficient in the art of 
self-defense, Abie suggested to Riley that 
he should like to hunt up ‘‘Jack’’ Porter 
and others of the Bowery toughs who had 
assaulted him at the dock, and square up 
accounts with them. To this plan ‘‘Pat’’ 
readily assented, and after weeks of train- 
ing ‘‘Pat’’ accompanied Abie one holiday 
to the neighborhood of the dock where 
Porter and his gang of hoodlums were 
wont to be found. An opportunity being 
offered, Porter and his pals again began 
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to taunt and jostle the young Hebrew, 
but then they met the surprise of their 
lives, for Abie proved more than a match 
for them, and one after another he 
trounced them soundly until even Porter 
himself, the biggest of the lot, was glad 
to plead for merey. 


At length the night of Riley’s big match 
arrived and Abie, as a rubber, accom- 
panied the brawny Irish pugilist to the 
Athletic Club, and assisted him in get- 
ting ready for the ring. As the two sat 
in Riley’s dressing room news’ was 
brought that ‘‘Curley’’ Yates, a light- 
weight pugilist who was to have boxed 
three rounds with ‘‘Splinter’’ Slade as a 
preliminary between the big match be- 
tween Riley and Joe O’Rourke, had 
flunked out at the last moment, and that 
this mateh would have to be called off 
unless some boxer could be quickly found 
who would take Yate’s place. 

As he heard the news a plan suddenly 
formed in Abie’s brain. He knew the 
purse in this preliminary event amounted 
to one hundred dollars, and believed that 
he had a fair chance against ‘‘Splinter,’’ 
who had only recently broken into the 
ranks of the boxers and was generally 
considered a good deal of an amateur. 


‘Shure, and yez can do no more than - 


get licked,’’ said Riley, as he slapped 
his comrade on the shoulder and told him 
to ‘‘Go in and win.’’ 

Abie was a bit dazed when he stepped 
out into the brightly lighted arena and 
faced the intense glare of the lights, the 
dimly seen faces of the hundreds of sport- 
ing men gathered in the room, and heard 
the buzz of conversation that followed 
his appearance in the ring, for everyone 
knew that Abie was only a volunteer, and 
that at the eleventh hour it had been ar- 
ranged that he should take ‘‘Curley”’ 
Yates’ place. 

‘*Get after him, Ikey!’’ ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
Jew!’’ ‘‘What’s the matter with the 


‘him out. 


Sheeny?’’ were shouts that greeted him 
when he took his place in one corner of 
the ring, and a second later cries of ‘‘ Eat 
him up, ‘Splinter’ ’’ ‘‘Bing him in the 
beak !’’ and ‘‘Oh, what a cinch!’’ reached 
Abie’s ears. 


The gong sounded. The men advanced 
from their corners, and quickly the match 
was on. Probably never before was such 
a boxing match ever staged, for poor Abie 
had greatly overestimated his own abili- 
ties, and whichever way he turned the 
‘*Splinter’s’’ glove seemed to be in front 
of his face. Short arm jabs, uppercuts, 
leads with the left and the right, straight 
arm punches and, in fact, blows of every 
conceivable character fairly rained about 
Abie’s face and chest while every effort 
that he made to get in a knockout blow 
seemed to be blocked as soon as it started. 


The spectators at first thought Abie 
was feeling his man out and intentionally 
taking some punishment in order to learn 
the tricks of his opponent, but gradually 
it dawned on them that Abie was really 
boxing as hard as he knew how and that 
he was simply bewildered by the whirl- 
wind of blows that Slade was raining 
upon him. Slade, too, came to gradually 
realize that his opponent was merely an 
amateur, and by the end of the second 
round had fully made up his mind that 
no glory would be obtained by knocking 
All through the third round, 
therefore, Splinter merely toyed with his 
man and poor Abie in his attempts to 
land a vicious wallop became most ludi- 
crous. Perfect gales of laughter swept 
through the assembled witnesses, while 
hoots and eatealls resounded from all sides 
as Abie missed some particularly hard 
swing and almost went down with the im- 
petus of his own blow. 


The gong at last put an end to the faree, 
and Abie, ashamed, ecrestfallen and dis- 
couraged, retired to Riley’s dressing 
room, but instead of being laughed at and 
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ridiculed as he imagined might be possible 
the big Irishman slipped an arm about 
his shoulder and eried ‘‘Never mind, me 
bye, yez put up an illigant scrap, but the 
big felly wuz too tall for yez to reach 
him. Ye have the sand and the grit all 
right, and kin lick a man o’ yer own size.’’ 
Abie began to feel better as he heard Pat’s 
comforting words, and cheered up still 
farther when Pat added ‘‘ Watch me, now. 
Shure I’ll be getting revenge for yez when 
I face O’Rourke and will be wiping up 
the ring with ’im in about two shakes 
0’ a lamb’s tail!’’ 

The big match between Riley and 
O’Rourke began with Abie in Pat’s cor- 
ner cheering him on to victory and 
whooping joyously as his brawny friend 
got in a good punch or barely escaped a 


knockout swing of his opponent by clever | 


footwork. Things were not going as well 
with Riley as Abie could have wished, for 
while Pat was getting in some terrific 
wallops and beating down the guard of 
his opponent constantly, the latter seemed 
to fairly enjoy the punishment he was re- 
ceiving, and despite the fact that his nose 
was bleeding profusely, that one eye was 
rapidly closing, and that his whole chest 
was searred and bruised from the ham- 
mering he had received, O’Rourke would 
come up smiling a little more broadly each 
round, and keep up his continuous batter- 
ingram tactics as he followed Riley about 
the ring. 

In one round the gong alone saved Pat 
from being backed into a corner where 
he would have been completely at the 
merey of those mashing short arm jabs 
of O’Rourke’s without room to shift and 
dodge and duck as he was able to in the 
open ring. Again in another round 
O’Rourke slipped over a wild punch that 
sent Riley to his knees and the referee 
was about ready to start his slow counting 
of the seconds when the gong again saved 
Riley. 


Riley’s strength, though far from spent, 
was ebbing, and the continued dodging to 
which he was forced to resort proved even 
more wearing on his supply of energy 
than would straight fighting, the quick 
give and take of trained boxers. Abie 
began to fear for his friend, and well he 
might, for O’Rourke continued to grow 
stronger and stronger, it seemed, and 
now that he realized Riley was weakening, 





In Training 


he rushed him even harder and swung 
those long arms of his even more furi- 
ously. 


At last it happened—Riley ducked to 
avoid a straight punch from O’Rourke’s 
left, and his chin came in contact with a 
terrific uppercut that O’Rourke was just 
getting started. The brawny right arm 
of Riley’s opponent did not seem to have 
traveled over a few inches to the spec- 
tators, but such terrific force was behind 
the punch that Pat’s knees crumpled un- 
der him, and without a gasp or a sigh he 
dropped into a limp heap in the ring, 
while the referee began his slow count of 
‘‘One—two—three—’’ 





‘‘Oy, Pat, get up, get up!’’ yelled Abie. 
‘“‘The referermeree iss counting. So 
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hellup me, you’re licked if you don’t get 
up.”’ 

Riley, however, was far beyond the 
sound of Abie’s voice, and while the ex- 
cited spectators sat in silence, ‘‘ Eight— 
nine—ten!’’ finished the referee, waving 
his arm with each call and dropping his 
hand as he reached ‘‘ten.’’ Riley was 
knocked out and O’Rourke had won the 
purse and the match. 


Abie, remembering how Pat had cheered 
and comforted him, stuck staunehly by 
his friend, and, hastening to the center 
of the ring where Riley lay, Abie ten- 
derly lifted him into a sitting position, 
where he held him till Pat’s seattered 
senses began to return, when Abie helped 
him to arise and escorted him to the base- 
ment dressing room. Once there and shut 
off from curious eyes, Abie rubbed and 
kneaded the tired muscles of the defeated 
fighter and poured out words of comfort 
and cheer until he at length was rewarded 
by receiving a wan little smile from his 
big Irish friend, who remarked, ‘‘ Well, it 
had to come sometime, me bye, but shure 
I never thought that O’Rourke lad was 
a better man than mesilf. Here’s the two 
of us licked on the same evening, but 
never moind, Abie, we’re still in the ring, 
and perhaps we can ‘come back,’ as the 
saying goes. Who knows?’’ 

* + * 


Many years have passed, and Pat Riley 
no longer occupies the humble tenement 
where first we met him. Now he is to be 
found in a squalid, bare little two-room 
apartment in a more congested portion of 
the big city. The big, brawny arms that 
have helped to win their owner his bread 
and butter, the two big fists that have bat- 
tled their way to more than one big purse 
are shrunken and wasted. The bright 
eyes that used to sparkle and glisten with 
good nature are now dull and listless in 
appearance, and every feature of his typi- 
cally Irish face shows the ravages of the 


dread *‘ white plague,’’ of which he is now 
a victim. Mrs. Riley, too, shows the pass- 
age of years and is no longer the pretty 
Irish maid she was at the time when Abie 
Wedertzky was introduced to her. She 
seems exhausted by her struggle with pov- 
erty and adversity. 


Mrs. Riley’s troubles have increased 
almost daily, it seems to her, but the final 
blow has just fallen, for she has been 
handed a dispossess notice which means 
that unless the rent is paid within twenty- 
four hours she and Pat must move. Mrs. 
Riley knows full well that the little funds 
have gradually dwindled until now noth- 
ing remains, and with Pat in his pitiful 
present condition she cannot bear to tell 
him this last bad news. Putting on her 
shabby little hat, faded and worn, she 
bravely determines to make an appeal di- 
rect to the landlord in an effort to retain 
the home for a few days longer until Riley 
is stronger and can perhaps seek work of 
some kind. 

Bravely she marched into the tall office 
building where Oliver Wedertz, her land- 
lord, had his quarters, and while she sat 
in the handsomely furnished reception 
room waiting for her turn to see the big 
man, she furtively wiped her eyes with 
her handkerchief, for she knew the tears 
must not show when she made her appeal. 

At length the clerk motioned for her to 
enter the inner private office, and she 
stepped into the presence of Mr. Wedertz 
himself. Something strangely familiar 
about the shrewd little Jewish face and 
the twinkling eyes stirred a memory deep 
within Mrs. Riley’s brain, while Wedertz 
had only to hesitate a moment before he 
recognized the wife of his old friend. 

‘*So hellup me, if it ain’t Molly Riley !’’ 
cried Wedertz, as he seized the hand of 
his caller and began to pump her arm up 
and down. Mrs. Riley still seemed puz- 
zled, and Wedertz smilingly asked, ‘‘Sure, 
and you don’t know me? Give a look. 
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Don’t you remember little Abie Wedertz- 
ky, what used to live by your house?”’ 


‘‘Abie Wedertzky!’’ cried Mrs. Riley. 
‘‘Don’t be decaving me, Mr. Wedertz. 
Shure, and ’tis not little Abie, grown into 
a big business man?’’ 


9? 


‘‘Nobody else.’’ responded the smiling 
Wedertz, ‘‘only I cut it, the name, in two. 
But what brings you back to New York? 
| thought you and Pat moved it by San 
Francisco long ago.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied 
Mrs. Riley, ‘‘but shure an’ we came back, 
like a bad penny, and are living this very 
minute in wan o’ your own buildings. 
Just see here,’’ went on Mrs. Riley, hold- 
ing out the dispossess notice she had re- 
ceived, ‘‘what yez have been sending me 
an’ Pat widout even knowing it was us.’’ 

Mr. Wedertz gazed once at the notice 
Mrs. Riley held outstretched toward him 
and then question tumbled over question 
ititil Le was in possession of all tue tacts. 
His iaee clouded as he learned of the pov- 
erty and hardship of the Rileys, but 
when he understood for what Mrs Riiey 
had come to him, he quickly tore the dis- 
possess notice in two, seized his hat and 
coat, and set out with Mrs. Riley for the 
humble dwelling of his old friends. 

Stopping at a grocery on the way, he 
bought quantities of things, and wien ie 
staggered up the stairs at the Riley home 
he was loaded down with parcels. Tip- 
toeing into the room he discovered Pat 
asleep on the cot in a corner, and softly 
he put down his bundles and stepped be- 
hind a big sereen while Mrs. Riley went 
over to awaken her husband. 

Pat sleepily opened his eyes, and then 
for the first time caught sight of the gro- 
ceries, so badly needed by them. ‘‘Shure, 
Molly dear, and where did yez be getting 
all o’ those things?’’ asked Pat. ‘‘ Ah, 
twas a good fairy brought them as a sur- 
prise for yez,’’ answered Molly, as she 
dragged Wedertz out from behind the 
screen. 


‘‘Abie!’’ eried Pat, as he caught sight 
of his old friend, now a prosperous busi- 
ness man, rich, happy and_ successful. 
‘*Pat!’’ responded Wedertz, as he hast- 
ened to Riley’s bedside and took one of 
the now shrunken hands in his. 


] 


‘Shure, ’tis a sorry sight I am,’’ cried 





Friends 


Pat, looking into Abie’s face.’’ ‘* ’Tis not 
much like the old times when yez used to 
be afther living with Molly and me.’’ 


‘*No, but it soon will be better,’’ replied 
Wedertz, ‘‘’cause now I got it, the cash 
money, to pay you back for all that you 
did for me, and so hellup me I[’ll do it, 
too. Remember once how you said it by 
me, ‘Abie, you may have it a chance to 
pay it me back with kindness, if not with 
eash,’ that time when you wouldn’t touch 
it my money after you saved me from the 
toughs on the dock. And now, by golly, 
I got it the chance to even up!”’ 

Abie was as good as his word, and Pat 
Riley had cause to remember more than 
once the old proverb about ‘‘bread cast 
upon the waters,’’ for he and Molly were 
shortly established in a big suburban man- 
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sion, the home of their benefactor, and 
oftentimes he and Riley, now rapidly re- 
covering from the threatened tuberculosis, 
would spend hours and hours in the sun- 
shine, talking over old times, of the days 
when the bonds that now unite Ireland 
and Israel were being forged. 


(Note: Tom Sharkey, former cham- 
pion heavyweight pugilist, appears in the 
film as the referee of the bout. This is 
the sole appearance of Mr. Sharkey be- 
fore a motion picture camera and wag se- 
cured at great expense by the Champion 
company. ) 





THE GATASTROPHE 


(By A. W. 


The blue of the evening sky was dis- 
solving into gray, the birds had found 
their nests and tranquility reigned along 
the shores of a southern river. On the 
broad porch of an old colonial home stood 
a girl in her teens, gazing expectantly 
toward a cloud of dust that was rising 
along the pike, while near by sat an old 
uegro mammy, with folded hands, a puz- 
zied expression playing over her shiny 
face. In an instant the whole atmosphere 
was changed to one of blackness and from 
the sky came vivid streaks of lightning, 
throwing a spotlight now and then upon a 
corner where was hidden a_ forbidden 
lover of the girl on the porch. Fire added 
terror to the scene and horror coupled 
itself with increasing apprehension as the 
girl was seen to dash into the burning 
home. The young Lochinvar of the corner 
emerged from his place, and braving 
flames and hatred, he followed the girl 
in her teens. Excitement was tense; 
scenes that would quiver the lips of the 
hardened were enacted ; women sobbed as 
men stood helpless. A shriek rended the 
air. The burning building collapsed. The 
girl and boy were lost. There could be 
no hope. On the faces of the aged parents, 
now stamped with sorrow and regret, was 
a look of pity, a shadow of death itself. 
Some one was choking as tears were 
checked ; silence was everywhere and only 
the flicker of nodding lights here and 
there gave evidence of activity. Now the 
once palatial southern home was a mass 
of smouldering ruins, about which were 


Thomas) 
gathered friends and loved ones of a miss- 


ing pair of sweethearts of a few hours 
previous. Still, choking sobs were heard. 

Now and then the muffled tread of feet 
was distinguished. And down closer to 
the scene, as though coming from the 


smouldering ruins and debris, came the 
soft strains of ‘‘The Narcissus.’’ Tenser 
and tenser grew the drama. Sympathy 
touched the hearts of all and tears came 
to the eyes of those unknown to pity. But 
the scene again changed. From out of the 
blue and black and streaks of red, like 
fiery tongues from a blast furnace, mys- 
teriously arose a familiar figure to the 
mammies of the southland—the girl, and 
beside her, hand in hand, walked the boy 
—both saved by the unseen hand of a 
Creator of things. Clouds scattered and 
to the brightness that followed came the 
glittering stars in their courses, traveling 
along a path of velvet above and adding 
beauty to the scene ia crystal. Joy came 
to the two bowed-down hearts and two 
young lovers received a blessing. The 
fire meant little, for lives had been 
snatched from it and lives were made bet- 
ter for the experience. A lesson had been 
learned, but the cost was heavy. Again 
the nodding lights flickered, but their rays 
began to brighten, the moving of feet was 
more and more noticeable, the music down 
front had turned into a lively air and 
in a flash the scenes of sorrow and happi- 
ness were erased. The performance at the 
moving picture show was ended. 
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Songs of Ghildhood Days 


(Rex) 


There was poverty in that little country 
home, but there was also its one redeem- 
ing corollary—lIlope. Hope, the Rex 
Company thinks, is the music in the comic 
opera of life; and strangely enough, their 
hope was represented in the girl’s violin. 





Then she met him and he loved her. 
The dawn broke—and with it a human 
heart. He was the son of aristocratic and 
arrogant wealth, but she loved him for 
himself. And in her love and its happiness 
and the eestacy of her triumph she forgot 














Kor the magic notes were the sound of 
genius, and the two dreamed of the day 
when the violin would triumph over the 
dismal drear of their lives. It was the 
dream of the dawn of storm-wrecked souls 
on the shores and shoals of night. 

So the loyal little mother gave the girl 
the meagre surplus, and she came with 
her hope and her genius to the far-away 
city. Her music sang its way into the 
heart of the metropolis, and she became 
famed and favored. 


the humble home and the tender, trusting 
mother and the Hope and the glad things 
it meant. The short and seldom letters 
soon ceased entirely, and the anxious 
mother-heart hungered and yearned for 
news of the girl. So she came to the city. 

And there the mother learned of life’s 
definition of despair. The girl made it ev- 
ident that her presence displeased and 
embarrassed her; so, with the new realiza- 
tion and the old ache, she returned to the 
farm and desolation. 
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A few weeks later the girl received the 
news that scattered and shattered her 
joys. Her mother had made her last earth- 
ly pilgrimage to her last earthly hope— 
had gone over the hills with her ills to the 
poorhouse. With a sob she read the ac- 
cusing words and heard her heart and its 
true message. Everything became desper- 
ately dark, her mind forgot, and for a mo- 
ment the world was not. 

And in the darkness she saw light. 

Love knows no caste—so she told him, 
told him all; and together they went to 
her. Outside the old mother’s room she 

t 


stood and played the songs of her child- 
hood; and the ghosts of the dreams of the 
past visited the desolate woman’s mind, 
and phantom smiles lighted up her face 
with the old happiness and the old hope. 
Still the girl played, and the haunting, 
happy notes floated into the room and into 
the soul of the woman, and her heart re- 
sponded. She moved toward whence the 
message of another day had come; she 
opened the door that was the barrier be- 
tween herself and the resurrection of a 
dead desire and she was clasped to the 
redeemed heart of the girl. 
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FOR HOME AND HONOR 


(Champion) 


An appealing story of a trusting girl 
who is lured from home by a blase man of 
the world, with the wrong righted in the 
end, there being a lesson in each situa- 
‘ion. Edward Stanton, an Englishman, 
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Their First Meeting 


for diversion. Out hunting one day he 
meets Magaret King, a beautiful and pure 
lives unhappily with his wife. They hav- 
ing nothing in common, he casts about 


young country maiden, and marks her for 
his own. His hunting trips become more 
frequent and he finally approaches her at 
the spring, where she comes for water. 
Ile wins her confidence and persuades her 
to elope. The wife is deserted and the 
couple go to Liverpool, where Stanton 
weds the girl, despite his previous mar- 
riage. 


An accident to his wife, however, pre- 
vents the crime of bigamy, being thrown 
from a carriage and instantly killed. This 
accident occurs but four hours before the 
second nuptials. Stanton soon tires of the 
girl and begins a flirtation with another 
woman. Margaret becomes indignant and 
takes him to task. They quarrel; she 
threatens to leave him; he informs her 
quite coolly that she is not his legal wife. 
Stunned by this disclosure, Margaret 
leaves him and comes to America, where 
she becomes the wife of an estimable man 
whom she truly loves. 


While stopping at a Washington hotel, 
she again meets Stanton, who is a guest of 
the hostelry. Again a desire to possess 
her is aroused within him, but Margaret, 
goaded to desperation at the thought of 
leaving her present loving husband, climbs 
the fire escape to the room occupied by 
Stanton and there demands of him to 
cease his persecutions under pain of death. 
He refuses and she shoots him. Her ar- 
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rest and trial soon follow. Stanton is not) completely exonerates Margaret. He dis- 
dangerously wounded, and when he re- closes 2 divorcee document obtained prior 
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They Meet Again 


gains his better nature he makes a clean to Margaret's second marriage. Again the 
breast of the true facts to the court and lite of happiness is renewed. 





Beguiled to Wed 











TENDER-REARTED MIKE 


TENDER - HEARTED MIKE 


(Powers) 











silly and Ethel, happily married, are 
about to go to the theater, when a tele 
gram arrives for her stating that her 
mother is coming for a long visit. Ethel is 
delighted, but poor Biliy is downhearted 
and refuses to go out. This makes Ethel 
angry and a quarrel ensues, after which 
Billy rushes from the room, using some 
hard words, leaving her in despair. Ethel 
then decides that life is not worth living 
and she writes a letter of farewell to 
Billy, turns on the gas and awaits the end. 
Meanwhile Billy, in another room, is do- 
ing the same thing, only he selects the re 
volver route. It is while they are both 
writing that a burglar enters and finds his 
way to Billy’s room, sneaks up behind 
him and reads the letter. He turns away 
disgusted and soon finds his way into the 
room where Ethel is seated and the same 
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scene greets him. Instantly it dawns on 
him that there has been a quarrel and it 
is then that ‘*Tender-Hearted Mike’’ de- 
cides to bring them together. Going into 
Billy’s room and holding up the would-be 
suicide with a gun, he backs him into the 
room where Ethel is seated, carrying with 
nim Billy’s farewell letter to Ethel. He 
then brings them face to face and, com- 


WE 


pelling each to read the other’s letter, he 
makes them see their silly mistake and 
‘‘make up.’’ While they are spooning 
Mike proceeds to fill his bag, even taking 
the rug from under their feet, and sneaks 
out. Entering, unobserved by the young 
couple, Ethel’s mother announces herself 
and is received with eestatic hugs and 
kisses by her ‘‘children.’’ 
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THE FATEFUL DIAMOND 


A Drama by George Moorhead 
(Kelair) 


Cast of Characters 


Ci DS. ind 6th onenaks John Adolfi 
PEVO. TIOMMAOTS ook vcs s cus Dorothy Gibsoa 
Warren Simpson........ Ed L. Johnstone 
Mire. Simpson ....ccsccccses Julia Stuart 


Salvation Army Womarn...Florenc: Hale 
The Geovermer . ...sscc cece. A. B. Francis 


John Belmore, when leaving home one 
morning, is entrusted by his wife with a 
diamond brooch to get it repaired. Ile 
puts it in his overcoat pocket and departs. 
He visits a restaurant, hangs up his over- 
coat, and a waiter by mistake puts the 
coat on another customer, who goes away 
wearing it. When he arrives home, Simp- 
son discovers that the coat is not his; then 
he learns from an advertisement in a 


Mya 


newspaper that the coat is Belmore’s, and 
serds it to him by a messenger. Belmore 
receives the coat, but finds that the brooch 
is missing from the pocket; goes to the 
police station and obtains a warrant for 
Simpsen’s arrest. Simpson is arrested, 
tried ard sentenced to prison. The over- 
coat is given by Belmore to an ill-clad 
man who takes it home, and whose wife, 
When repairing the ccat, discovers the lost 
brooch in the lining, whenee it had fallen 
through a hole in the pocket. 
restores. the 


The man 
brooch to Belmore, who 
hastens to report the news to Simpson’s 
wife. She appeals to the Governor to par- 
don her husband; the pardon is granted, 
Simpson is released, ard Belmore gives 
him a position in his office. 


Wa 


GETTING DAD MARRIED 


A Comedy by L. G. Coover 


(Kelair) 
The Cast in Part: Miss Oldgirl ............ Alice Knowland 
eee weeeeeeeess+-Dorothy Gibson Mrs. Bell, Deaf Widow...... Julia Stuart 
Dad, Ellen’s Father.........Frank Lyon Maggie Jones .............. Gussie Hunt 


Harry, Ellen’s Beaux........John Adolfi 
PO vb eecewan cues Helen MeCord 


Tilly, a Housekeeper and Cook........ 
cvebenewes ..Elinor Stone 
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A TRAGIC 


ED 4 cunne mmaKs Rolinda Bainbridge 
Mrs. Clark, Blonde Widow.Florence Hale 
Together with Others 

Ellen’s mother is dead and she becomes 
Dad’s housekeeper. She wants to marry 
Harry, and succeeds in obtaining Dad’s 
consent by promising to stay with him 
until he secures another housekeeper. 

Applicants are tried, but they fail to 
please Dad, and Ellen has about given up 
hope when she conceives the idea of get- 
ting Dad married, so, with Harry’s help, 
they advertise for a wife. 

Out of a mass of letters they select five 
and ask them to call on Dad. 
first 


Among the 
four to eall there’s a fat widew, a 
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deaf widow, and two impossible old maids. 
Dad’s fortitude exhausts after the fourth 
one has nearly kidnaped him, but to the 
motive underlying all these visits Dad is 
both ignorant and unsuspecting. 

Finally, the fifth one rings the bell and 
Dad escapes. Ellen cautiously peeks out 
of the window before she asks this last one 
in. Dad, in passing out the front way, 
sees the one in question and he is im- 
pressed, for No. 5 is ‘‘some woman,’’ a 
blonde widow with ‘‘all the looks.’’ Ellen 
admits her and Dad slips back in the 
Dad ‘‘falls’’ for the widow and 
Ellen and Harry marry. Dad gets mar- 
ried also, so all’s well that ends well. 


“ 


house. 


A TRAGIG EXPERIMENT 


Ilager, an old chemist, has been for 
al 


years experimenting upon a certain com- 





bination of chemicals that he expeets to 
make his fortune with. 


Ilis older daugh- 

















EXPERIMENTING 
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ter, Jane, disbelieves in any such consum- 
mation, but Gertrude, the younger daugh- 
ter, is enthusiastic in the belief that her 
father will succeed. Gertrude is brought 
home one afternoon by a rich young pro- 
moter, Findlay, after she had sprained her 
ankle. dislike to 
Findlay, but Gertrude quickly loses her 
heart to him. Ile 


Jane takes an instant 


learns of Ilager’s ex- 


periment, and becomes greatly interested, 
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to the 
city, Findlay breaks the phial and leaves 


between them. Hastening to get 
his packing to rush back to the laboratory 
to get the other phial. Jane sees him rush 
through into the laboratory, and again be- 
comes SUSPIClOUs, but 1s called out of the 
room for a moment. In the laboratory 
lkindlay finds Hager asleep and gets the 
other phial without disturbing him, leav- 


ing a note to the effect that he is leaving 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


much to Jane's dislike. 
to allow 


Ilager promises 
Findlay to finance the experi- 
ment, and, succeeding before he had ex- 
pected, he has Jane phone to him to come 
to the laboratory at once. Findlay comes 
He takes 
a phial of the precious fluid with him and 
the other phial is placed on a safe. He 


and the papers are drawn up. 


is in such a hurry when he departs that 
Jane's further suspicions are aroused as 
her father will not tell her what happened 


town at once, ete. ITager awakes, reads 
the note and tears it in half, using one 
half to place beneath seme chemicals. Go- 
ing to the sink he falls pulling down the 
draperies of some statuary and knocking 
over the chair. Jane comes back into the 
parlor in time to see Findlay rush out. 
Later when she goes to see her father she 
finds him on the floor to all appearance 
dead. Gertrude is called, and Jane tells 
her that she believes Findlay killed their 
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father. She phones the police and a doc- 
tor, then rushes off to catch Findlay be- 
fore he can leave town. She finds him and 
accuses him but he does not understand. 
She sees his revolver and is about to shoot 
him when the phone rings, telling her the 


police are coming. They apprehend Find- 


2 


lay and take him back to the Hager home. 
In the meantime the doctor has been able 
to bring Hager back to consciousness, and 
he secures the other half of the paper 
and explains how it all happened, and 
Findlay and Gertrude are offered the old 
ehemist’s blessing. 


bo 


THE FUR SMUGGLER 


Ruth Maynard lives happily with her 
father up in the snowbound woods near 
father and 
Steve Phillips are fur smugglers and have 


the Canadian border. Her 


always managed to evade the watchful 


of Maynard. He pians a ruse whereby 
he will be taken into Maynard’s cabin 
supposedly very ill. The ruse works far 
better than he expected for he manages to 


win the love of Ruth during his supposed- 








THE FUR SMUGGLER 


eyes of the custom officers. Walter Leg- 
gett, a young customs officer, vows to dis- 
eover the smugglers, and through his 
sweetheart, the schoolteacher in May- 
nard’s vicinity, decides to get on the trail 
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Steve 
Leggett’s intrusion and suspects him. He 
gives Ruth his revolver for protection and 
she has no occasion to use it until Leggett 
leaves, making an appointment to meet 


ly convalescent period. resents 
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her down by the river. Steve sees Leg- 
gett with the school teacher and later 
meets Ruth patiently waiting at the tryst. 
She won't believe Steve at first, then, on 
Leggett not arriving, she runs home where 
she discovers Leggett searching and find- 
ing the hidden furs. Seeuring the gun 
He discovers her pur- 
pose and wrenches the gun from her, then 


The school teacher 


~® 


she waits for him. 


runs down the trail. 


coming along sees the whole affair. Leg- 
gett stumbles, and in falling shoots him- 
self. When Steve is taxed with the kill- 
ing through the fact that it was his gun 
that was used, he realizes that Ruth alone 
must be the responsible one, and so 
shoulders the blame himself. Ruth and 
the teacher arrive in time to clear Steve 
and later she slips from her father’s com- 
forting arms to seek those of Steve and is 
forgiven. 
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THE LIGHTED GANDLE 


(Majestic) 


David Bennett, a hustling young Amer- 
ican, is engaged in the dangerous busi- 
ness of manufacturing high explosives. 

His early years have been spent in 
building up his business. Beyond the love 
of his mother and little sister the gentle 
sex has not entered his life. 

A business crisis forees him to seek 
financial aid of William Stone, the mon- 
eyed power of the little town wherein 
David’s little factory is situated. 

He thus makes the acquaintance of 
Stone’s daughter, Edith, and Edith in 
turn becomes interested in David and 
charmed with his winning little sister, 
aged some ten years. 

At the time of the payment of the note 
due Edith’s father, David barely makes up 
the required sum, and in Stone’s absence, 
pays the money to Stone’s chief clerk, 
who carelessly credits the money to an- 
other man. The clerk is discharged the 
same day for flirting with Edith, and 
leaves town. 

In the meantime, David has left his re- 
ceipt for the payment of the note on his 
desk, and his little sister, Clara, play- 
ing with a doll Edith has given her, takes 
the receipt with other papers, and uses 
it for a curl paper for her dolly. She is 


later sent home by David, and leaves her 
doll behind. 


Stone comes to collect the money due 
for the note and the astounded David, 
who can not of course find his receipt, 
is forced to give possession of his factory 
to Stone, who thinks he is acting quite 
within his rights, and can not believe iv 
David’s assertion that he has lost his re- 
eeipt. The working force is dismissed, 
and, bitter at heart, David is deposed from 
his plant. 


Insane from anger at losing all by a 
trick, as he believes, David steals back 
into the factory, determined that Stone 
shall not profit by the foreclosure. He 
lights a large candle and places it in the 
magazine room. He returns to his home, 
to be told by his mother that little Clara, 
having missed her doll, has gone back to 
the factory to get it, and that the child 
had met Mr. Stone and his daughter, 
Edith, and they have taken Clara to the 
factory in their auto. 


The cold sweat starts out on David as 
he realizes the frightful peril of his little 
sister, and also realizes that it will mean 
not only Stone’s death but also Edith’s, 
where he had contemplated destroying an 
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empty plant three precious lives will be 
lost at the same moment. 

Everything seemed to fight against him 
in his headlong flight to reach the lighted 
candle in time, but in time he does reach 
it, Just as the wick is burning down to 
the explosive. While in the offite, little 
Clara, laughingly undoing her dolly’s 


curl papers, finds and shows to Edith and 
Stone the lost receipt. David stumbles in 
from the magazine room to be met with 
the news of the recovery of the receipt 
and Stone’s apology and reparation for 
the error of his careless clerk. Edith also 
offers reparation of a still more gratifying 
nature to the happy David. 


THE FAGE AT THE WINDOW 


(Republic) 


A young gambler on his way across the 
Yukon trail stops at the Caribou Road 
House, he meets Bess Lloyd and immedi- 
ately falls in love with her. His love for 
the girl causes him to postpone his jour- 
ney. He finally asks her to marry him, 
but she states she can not as she is prom- 
ised to another. 

Pete Benson, Bess’ sweetheart, arrives 
from across the trail—both men show a lit- 
tle coldness toward each other when Bess 
introduces them—both realize they love 
the same girl—the gambler decides to hit 
the trail, but he must see Bess before he 
goes. He ealls on her and during their 
conversation Bess lets fall a remark that 
she is sorry the gambler is going away— 
he misconstrues her meaning and so far 
forgets himself that he takes her in his 
arms and kisses her. 

Pete has seen from a distance the gam- 
bler take the girl into his arms—he is at 
once aroused to jealousy—as the gambler 
leaves he comes to Bess and expresses his 
anger. The gambler leaves the road house 
and takes the trail. He stops near the 
eabin where Bess lives hoping for just a 
glance at her. Pete comes to the cabin and 
miseconstruing the gambler’s action, shows 
ferocious rage at the gambler for having 
dared to come near his promised wife on 
their wedding day. He follows the gam- 
bler and on the edge of a cliff they have 
a fight. Pete becomes heated and inci- 
dentally pushes the gambler over the cliff. 
Pete, terrified at what he has done, re- 
turns to his bunkhouse and tries to drown 
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his terror in liquor. The gambler is picked 
up by some trappers and taken to their 
hut. 

Bess and the invited guests arrive at the 
Road House for the wedding.  Pete’s 
nerves are all unstrung and he has some 
difficulty in getting himself in shape. He 
eventually arrives at the Road House and 
is warmly greeted and congratulated. In 
the meantime the gambler is taken care of 
by the trappers. When his mind is clear 
he realizes what Pete has done to him. 
He goes to the Road House and through 
the window sees the wedding about to 
take place. Pete sees the gambler’s face 
at the window and is_ terror-stricken; 
thinks he sees the vision of the man he 
killed, and collapses just as the wedding 
ceremony is about to take place. He is 
carried to another room and becomes tem- 
porarily insane. He flees madly to the 
seat of his crime. The doctor informs 
the people of Pete’s madness. They form 
a searching party, led by the gambler, 
who has returned to the Road House. 
Pete, in his madness, looks over the cliff 


- to see the dead body of his rival—he loses 


his balance and falls—the searchers find 
his dead body later and he is brought back 
to the Road House. 

Bess learns that the gambler was at- 
tacked by Pete and the real cause of 
Pete’s madness. She appreciates the gam- 
bler’s silence in the matter. When all is 
over and he is about to cross the trail and 
out of her life, she expresses her wish for 
him to stay and eventually married him. 
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In the Moving 
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A Sweeping Victory 

The Motion Picture Distributing and 
Sales Company has just won a most im- 
portant legal decision. 


On February 5, 1912, Judge Hand of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, rendered 
decision in the suit for alleged infringe- 
ment of the Latham Patent 707934, 
brought by the Motion Pieture Patents Co. 
against the Independent Moving Piect- 
ure Company of America, Dismissing the 
Bill of Complaint on the Ground of Non- 
Infringement, with costs. 


This is indeed a great victory for the 
Independent cause, and it is due solely 
to the efforts of the Motion Picture Dis- 
tributing and Sales Company. 


This patent, it was claimed, covered 
and controlled not only all of the proj- 
ectors employed by the Independent Ex- 
hibitors throughout the country, but also 
all the cameras employed by all the In- 
dependent Film Manufacturers. It spe- 
cifically claimed the continuous feed by 
means of sprocket and perforated film, 
also the loop or slack portion of film which 
supplied the intermittent feed. 

Can you realize just how sweeping is 
the claim of the Patents Company and 
what it means to you and every one en- 
gaged in the moving picture industry out- 
side the trust to defeat this suit? 


The absolute justice of our cause we 
have never for a moment doubted. 


The claims of Latham, the patentee (but 
not the inventor) are absurd; they were 
discredited by everybody until they were 
brought up and an attempt made to en- 
force them by the power of money. 

The power of money secures for the 
trust the best legal talent in the land. We 





Picture World 





are compelled to secure equal talent re- 
gardless of the cost. 


We have no fear of the ultimate out- 
come of these lawsuits. We will defeat 
them in the end, as we have defeated 
them in the beginning. We ask no con- 
tributions and we expect none, but we do 
ask for your support, and we expect it. 
We ask for it unreservedly and exclus- 
ively. 

The Motion Picture Distributing and 
Sales Company stands alone the Champion 
of the Independent Cause. Its fight is your 
fight. But for that fight, the trust would 
monopolize the moving picture industry, 
establish all its own exchanges, tax all 
exhibitors for the use of projectors, dic- 
tate what service they should use, and 
what price they should pay. If you 
do not want to be dominated by the trust 
you must stand by the Sales Company. 
Stand by us now as you stood by us in the 
beginning. 


Every exhibitor is benefitted by the 
fight the Sales Company is putting up. 
You need us and we need you. When 
you are tempted to use other films than 
the Sales Company’s, remem er that you 
are throwing away ammunitioa that could 
be used to fight your battles. We want 
your support. You can strengthen our 
hand. We must retain the best legal ta'- 
ent in the land. You can help us. Tow? 
By using the Sales Company’s Films ex- 
elusively. Do this, and depend upon us te 
defend you against lawsuits and injunc- 
tions for alleged infringements of pat- 
ents, and we will not fail you. 

Let your motto be one for all—and al! 
for one. 

Yours very truly, 

MOTION PICTURE DISTRIBUTING 

AND SALES COMPANY. 
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Motion Pictures Defended 
(Pittsburg Leader) 


Two of the greatest watchwords sur- 
rounding the successful newspaper of to- 
day are honesty and justice in their every 
expression of approval or criticism, which 
may emanate from its sacred circles, b. 
they editorial or otherwise. 


Let us view the matter in an impar- 
tial light, with a purely unbiased mind 
and endeavor to firmly fix the personal 
benefits to be derived from visiting a mo- 
tion picture show. 

Even a prejudiced mind must concede 
that a visit there adds to the intelligence 
of the patron, be they adult, student or 
child; they practically receive a lectur- 
ette, in a pleasing manner, sometimes car- 
rying them on long travel through dis- 
tant and historical lands, and their atten- 
tion is riveted on the scenes as they un- 
fold themselves, a reading of which would 
probably be glanced over hurriedly within 
the covers of a book, while the student 
was possibly detained within the close 
confines of a heavily air-laden school 
room. 

To those who keep in distinct touch 
with the motion picture theater, as it 
is conducted today, the assertion is freely 
made without fear of contradiction that 
never in the history of that powerful and 
far-reaching industry have the safety 
gates of watchfulness and carefulness 
more thoroughly encompassed the mental 
faculties of those who enter its door, and 
a critical observation of those patrons 
will, at a glance, prove that they are com- 
posed of clean and healthy minds, be they 
adult, student or child. 

It is not true that ‘‘semi-darkness’’ 
caters to the entrance fees of motion pict- 
ure habitues, and without a hint of law, 
or municipal observation. Every ‘‘little 
manager’’ has long since recognized the 
responsibility of having personal direc- 
tion, and be it only by the addition of a 





16-candlepower light, they have made ev- 
ery presumably dark corner as bright as 
the daylight outside for, motography has 
reached the zenith in the projection of its 
film subjects, and no longer requires dark- 
ness, excepting within a radius of feet too 
infinitesimal to be ot any consequence, and 
the ‘‘masher’’ of today is an obsolete 
and unknown factor and has been for 
some time back. 

Crime—we will always have with us, 
but nowadays it seems the proper course 
to blame the motion picture theater for 
most anything. Just because a mental 
incapacity has been displayed by one who 
has erred, why embellish the fact that he 
had once, was now in, or had just left a 
motion picture theater; if his mind was 
troubled, or head bowed in grief, isn’t 
it the most natural thing to imagine he 
would seek the solace of this light enter- 
tainment and of the music, to drown his 
sorrows? Of course, of he truly realized, 
they only serve to intensify his sadness 
for sorrows will swim ‘“‘like ducks in a 
frog pond. 

If we must go to extremes, why not 
particularly specify lis last stopping point 
as some other entertainment, great or 
small, or even that he had been looking 
upon and quaffing the liquid that en- 
tangles and destroys. 

In a _ motion picture entertainment, 
many an ideal is presented and a lesson 
taught to those who could not be reached 
in any other way. The man who is shar- 
ing his weekly income with the grog shop 
may have presented to him a picture of a 
destitute home, with sorrowing wife and 
ragged children; probably you could not 
have dragged him to a sermon by our great 
Gough, Sturgeon or Beecher, but what he 
sees depicted in the ‘‘semi-darkness’’ goes 
straight to his heart, and were there about 
him the brillianey of the ball room, a tear- 
stained cheek might be the reward of the 
onlooker, as the lesson was driven forcibly 
home. 
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Answers to Inquiries 


This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Informa- 
tion as to matrimonial alliances and other purely personal matters will not be 
answered. Questions concerning the marriages of players will be completely 
ignored. Addresses of companies will not be furnished in this column. A list 
of all film makers will be supplied on request to all who inclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good 
faith. It will not be used. 











In future issues this department will be given more con- 
sideration. 


M. J. V.: The Photoplay Magazine is devoted to indepen- 
dent pictures only. 


H. J.: We understand Mary Pickford is back with the 
Biograph. 


J. R. Summithill: (1) Will tell you where Mr. Govern is 
in the May issue. (2) Lux Film Co. is located in Europe. (3) 
We ran a fine picture of Mr. Kerrigan in the February issue. 


J. N.: See contest page in this issue. 


H: The American Co. are located in Chieago and Cal- 
ifornia. 


Dot: A great many subjects are used. 
Joe: Yes, scenarios are paid for by the manufacturers. 


Art: The Photoplay Magazine was the first magazine 
to devote its columns to Independent stories, and we realize 
that it will taxe afew months to perfect the work. 
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$22 Popular Players Contest 2B 


Who Is Your Favorite Picture Player? 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE wishes to present handsome presents to 
the 10 most popular photoplayers and it wants its readers to determine who 
these favorites are. You are invited to cast your vote for the most popular 
player (male or female) in the following manner, on a separate sheet of paper. 
Write the name of your favorite player, place it in an envelope, and mail it 
to Editor Photoplay Contest, Photoplay Magazine, Suite 401-402, 600 S. Dear- 
born street, Chicago, I]. You can send a few lines of appreciation in prose 
or verse if you wish, and in future numbers we shall publish some of these. 
Each letter will count as one vote, but it must be signed by the writer, and 
his or her address given, but don’t write anything on the coupon but the 
players’ name you wish to vote for. 


20 VOTES AT ONCE 


Below will be found a coupon which will count for 20 votes. Each person 
may enclose as many votes from friends”as desired in the same envelope. 


- Get Your Friends to Boost Your Favorite Player 
THE PRIZES 


The awards will be made ina few months, and the May issue of this maga- 
zine will contain a complete record of the contest up to the date of going to 
press. The player finally re eiving the largest number of votes will be de- 
clared the most popular photoplayer, the player receiving the next largest 
number the second most popular player, and soon up to the 10th. The prizes 
will be handsome ones, a full description of which will appear later, together 
with the date of closing. 


SEND IN YOUR VOTE AT ONCE 


That is the least you can do for your favorite player. You can applaud 
them, but they do not hear; you can vote and they will see the result. In 
voting for your favorite player remember that a ‘etter counts one vote anda 
coupon 20 votes. You may send in any number of coupons in one envelope, 
because you may enclose the coupons of your friends. If you wish to vote for 
both a man and a lady player two letters or two coupons may be sent—one 
for the man and one for the lady. Only one name may appear in one letter, 
however, and only one name may be written on each coupon. Be sure that 
your favorite player’s name is written on each coupon, otherwise it may be 
lost by the coupons becoming detached from your letter. The contest while 
only starting in this issue, is sure to arouse interest, and we will give the 
standing of the ten leadersin each. As the contest progresses it will prove 
the much talked of question *‘Who are the most popular players?’’ and we ex- 
pect to have to get extra help to keep track of all the votes we receive before 
the contest closes. Clip the annexed coupon, fill in the blank, and send it in 
at once to Editor Players’ Contest, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401- 
402, 600 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 








The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes for 20 Votes 
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Eclair 


ADOPTS A NEW TRADE 
MARK AND MAKES AN 
IMPORTANT STATEMENT 
LLL IT 




















AMERICAN ECLAIRS will hereafter be designated by “FAME.” 
Titles and sub-titles will carry the new decoration. The 
Theme itself will be ECLAIR’S Guiding Spirit in the 


future. 





THESE AMERICAN ECLAIRS will be regularly issued on 
TUESDAY (Drama) and THURSDAY (Comedy) sup- 
plemented by photos in sets and improved lithographs for 
lobby display. Photos supplied to exchanges one week in 
advance of release date, without charge. 





THE PARIS-AMERICANIZED ECLAIR will be issued on 
SUNDAY, beginning February 18th, and will embody 
TWO subjects on one reel. Titles and sub-titles written 
in America. Posters only furnished. 





VALUABLE” ILLUSTRATED BOOK SENT FREE to those not now on 
the ECLAIR mammoth mailing list. Send for one today. 
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Criticise This 
Magazine 











W E WANT YOUR OPINION. 


Our aim is to improve, and 
we know our readers can help 
us. Is there anything in particular 
that you do or do not like about 
the Photoplay Magazine? If so, 
write your opinion, and for the 
Five Best Letters received we will 
award the following prizes: : : : : 











cee 





First Best Letter--3 years’ subscription to the 
Photoplay Magazine. 


Second Best Letter--2 years’ subscription to 
the Photoplay Magazine. 


Third, Fourth and Fifth Best Letters.-One 
year’s subscription to the Photoplay 
Magazine. 


Address all communications to 


(ie Photoplay Magazine 


Suite 401-402, 600 S. Dearborn Street 
CHEICa Ge, FERSROCTS 
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Subscribe for the 
PxotopLay MAGAZINE 


The demand for the Photoplay Mag- 
azine has been great, and we are sending 
it to all parts of the United States. 
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Subscribe Now then you will be sure 
to receive it every month. 


How to Subscribe: Turn in your 
subscription to vour Newsdealer, Any Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre selling the Photo- 
play Magazine, or send it direct to us. 


Begin your subscription with the May 
number. 


Subscription Price, $1 per vear. 
T. Gladstone Caward, Editor 











CHICAGO HEIGHTS OFFICE: 86 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL, 


Eastern Advertising Manager: H. A. Spanuth, 145 W. 45th Street 
New York City 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


SUITE 401-402, 600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Magazine is published for the public and is strictly a high-class 
magazine. It is not a {rade paper and will be improved with every issue. 
Those subscribing now will note the improvement. 























THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me THE PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE for one year, beginning with the.................... issue, 1912. 
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FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 
---Rebuilt--- 





Cash 
‘Ss Time. 


. $50.00 
$55.00 
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Terms $5 down and 
$5 per month. 














equipped with all the labor saving devices 
which have made the Fox Visible Ty pewriter 
the “world’s standard backspacer. Two color 
ribbon device, tabulator, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, automatic line lock, ball bearing car- 
riage, speed escapement, stencil cutter, card 
attachment and a very light action, which is 
an exclusive Fox feature. Guarantee same as 
if you pay full list price. Six days free trial. 
Will take old machine in trade. 


Dept. M 415 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
Harrison 7155 
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HOUSEWIVES, ATTENTION! 


use “SWEEPINE” te 


DUSTLESS SWEEPING. For sale at all grocers. 
Three pounds 10 cents. Or WATERLOO MFG. CO., 
2756 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 

+. 
MAKE THEM k 


THE E-Z SLIDE "Yourseur. + 
CLEAR AS GLASS WILL OUTLAST GLASS i 
You can write or print on them as easilyas on a sheet ) 
of writing paper. Ask — exchange for them x 
or write to 

x 

39 WEST ADAMS ST. 
BATTERSHALL & OLESON ® WEst Avans st. $ 


WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Perfection Eye Comfort Screen Coat- 
ing. Colors most natural. No reflection, 
no Aluminum, tested one year, light 
house, not the news paper cartoon style. 

Once used always USED, easy 
applied over your old screen. $50.00 
val >,design instructions, for 60 days to 
any uddress for $2.50 cash. 

Cut your Electric bills with the 
Special System, ask about it. For sale 
one Optiograph M. P. Machine complete 
with Gas Making Machine ready for use. 

$45, One Double Dissolving Stere- 
opticon, fine shape $40. Address 

T. H. SMITH, Iowa City, Iowa 
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ALLRIGHTS RESERVEO 


1 KNEW IT! ann 
you CAN'T BEAT 
THOSE ANTI-TRUST 






A FULL HOUSE BEATS ANY KIND OF AFOURFLUSH, LET US HELP 
YOU TO GET THAT FULL HOUSE. ANTI TRUST FILM CO. CHICAGO. 
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The more you read and answer ads, the better we can make this magazine 
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H. & H. Film Service Co. 


“The Systematic Service”’ 








357-358-359-360-361-362-363 
Monadnock Building 


53 Jackson Boulevard 





Address All Communications to the Company 


Telephones Harrison 7345, Harrison 436 


Renters of 
Independent Films 


Handling the output of the 
Independent Manufacturers. 
If you are interested in a 
Consistent Film Service, 
which will bring you hand- 
some profits and satisfied 
customers, let us make you 
a proposition to serve you 
































Call or write to us Now 





























4 Established 1878 a Plots Wanted for 
= . —_— Motion Picture Plays 








You can write them. We teach you by mail in ten 
easy lessons. This is the only correspondence 


. course in thisline. @e have manp successful grad- 
uates. Here are a few extracts from their letters. 
“IT have sold ‘The Bachelor's Children’ to the 
. 


Champion Co.” 

“The Solax Co. has bought my third play, ‘The 
Continental Spy.’ ” 

“The Bison Co. has bought my first play, ‘The 
Reformation of Jim Doul,’ ”’ 

“The Imp Co. has purchased my scenario, “The 
Thief.’ ” 

“The scenario, ‘The Schoolmaster’s Courtship,’ I 
have sold tothe Vitagraph Co.” 

“T have just disposed of ‘The Timber Thieves’ to 


the Edison Co. for $25. 
A TRIAL AT THE * The Biograph Co. accepted my second scenario.” 
Y> “Kalem has bought ‘The Blackfoot Half-breed;’ 
this makes two.” 


Names of above students and many other success- 
ful ones on request. If you go into this work go 
into itright- You can not learn the art of writing 

a motion picture plays by a mere reading of text- 
books. Your actual original work must be direct- 
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Will convince vou that our ed. criticised, analyzed and corrected. This is the 

\ bi m 1 : th dt t school that delivers such service, and the proof of 

» com ination patn anc reat- the correctness of our methods lies in the success 
ment is the best thing on of our graduates. They are selling their plays. 

t. earth for No experience and only common school education 


necessary. Writers can earn $50 a week. Demand 


RHEUMATISM increasing. Particulars free. 


505 S. WABASH AVENUE ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 
Cor. Congress St. 634 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 


















































~The Prices that 
_ | Defy Competition SKIRTS 














— Commercial Service Made of Your 
| | 


— Own Material 








| 





Posters and Song Slides Free 


WILSON 


Write for Film List and be Convinced 














, . 166 N. STATE ST. 
National Film Br okers | Room 41 Opposite Masonic Temple 


186 LaSalle Street CHICAGO CHET Som Fee 



































The more you read and answer these ads the better we can make this magazine 
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CHICAGO LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS * 
THE “STANDARD” TRINITY 
Matchless Servic Peerless Programs  Infallible Deliveries 


LAKGEE because we buy the more film 
»L EY ICE better because we have the goods to deliver promptly 


PRO 1115 are best because we buy all the Independent makes. 
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ov the scale 
and QUALITY 
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00-172 WASHINGTON ST ON TST-V EN oT = a ee 


CHICAGO, ILI 











TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT OUR CUSTOMERS 


If you continue using film service that does not appeal to the favor of the public results 
are impossible. 
Make a change and use the ST AVDARD" SERVICE 
Because it will bring results, and results 
Are what YOU WANT and WE WANT 


STANDARD” SERVICE helped our customers to success 
The good it has gained for them it will bring to you. 


STANDARD FILM EXCHANGE 
Executive Offices: 168-172 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 
Local and Long Distance ‘Phone Franklin 1918; Auto ‘Phone 36-139 

SINESS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


168 172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 
319 W. Jetterson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
102 Y. M. C. A. Building, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
IN SERVICH FIRST IN PROGRAMS FIRST IN DELIVERIES 
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